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PREFACE. 


In these few pages I have tried to give short 
hiographical sketches of some of the most prominent 
Tevolutionaries of Bengal. From this an idea may be 
gathered as to how the movement started and what 
channels it ran through in course of its development. 
This account is by no means complete, but I have tried 
only to select types and show the landmarks. If 

-sufficient encouragement is received from the reading 

public, the doings of many other important revolu- 
tionaries will be published by me in the second part. 

I must now acknowledge my great indebtedness 
to those gentlemen who have rendered me valuable 
help in compiling this work. Sps. Barindrakumar 
Ghosh, Bpendranath Banerji, Ullaskar Datta and 
Pulintehari Das, with whom I have the good fortune 
f intimate acquaintance.have themselves very kindly 
supplied me with the facts of their lives. For the mate- 
rials of Jatindranath Mukherji’s personal and family 
life, I am indebted to his maternal unde, Sj. Lalit- 
Ttumar Chatteiji, once arrested in connection with the 
^fHowrab Conspiracy Case" of 1910, and now a 

Pleader of Krishnagar, Bengal. Sjs. Sris Chandra 
Ghosh and Rameswar De of Chandernagore have 
.pery kindly given me the materials for Rash- 
tjihari’s early life. The notes on Sailendra^s life-sketch 
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I h'i\ e compiled from some of his relatiofis to horn my 
thanks are due The later history of Rashbihari and 
Jatindra’s exploits, and of the literary activities of the 
Revolutionary party, the statements of Banndra, 
Upendra, Hnshikesh and others, the constitution of 
the Anusilan bamiti, the histor3 of German plot in 
Bengal, have all been culled entirely, with a verbal 
change here and there, from the Sedition Committee’s 
Report published by the Government to whom I 
offer my smcerest thanks 

Mj heartfelt thanks are also due to the follow 
mg friends for the portraits — Lalitmohon De, 
photographer, Satishchandra Mittra, proprietor of 
the weekly “Basanti , Kiranchandra Mnkherp of the 
Sarasw ati Library, and Dmakarprokash Joshi, Editor 
of the “Kurmachal Kesan” of Calcutta 

Once again I thank the aboNC gentlemen but 
for whose help this publication could nc\er see light 
Some printing mistakes h i\c crept in in m^ una\ oid 
able absence, which I hojic the reader w lU be able to 
recti^ It has not been possible now to gi\c all the 
biographies I lla^c collected and to ha\e some doubt 
fu! points verified. This niaj Ixi done if another 
edition lins to lx. brought out 


Knshaagar, IJcn-:al, 

yeb'rt arjr i^i%. 


Homnnta E Sarkar 
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Revolutionaries of BengaL 


BA.RINDRAKUMAR GHOSH. 

Barindrakuraar Ghosh was born at Croydoa 
ir Loudon in the year 18S0. While six months- 
I he was brought out to India by his parents. 

His father Dr, K. D. Ghosb» Civil Surgeon of 
lulna, Bengal, was a man of extremely charitable - 
>position and a great admirer and imitator oF 
iglish life and manners. He himself had been to 
igland to pass the medical examination anct. 
other time went with his wife and daughter there 
have his three sons educated in some English 
lools. Barindra was born on this occasion. 

The eldest brother Bipinbihari is now in the • 
•ojhbihar State Service. The next ’one Monmohon 
ho graduated from Oxford, a poet of no mean . 
2 rit, is serving as a professor of English in the 
esidency College, Calcutta. Arabinda had been, 
g ucated entirely in England, had taken a first class 
the Cambridge University Classical Tripos ; and 
ssing for the Indian Civil Service had been rejected 
the final examination for inability to ride. Then he 
ne out to Baroda and acted as the Gaekwar's Pri- 
te Secretary and for many years the Vice-President 
his College. His subsequent career as Principal of 
e Cilcutta INatioual College and Editor of the- 
iiidematirara is too well-known to need elabornf 
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Tneiitjon- Bnrindra’s elder sister Miss Sarojiui Ghosh 
is living at present in Calcutta. After Arabincla's 
birth Barindra’s mother ran mad and this unhappy 
event destroyed the happiness of the family. 

Up to the sixth year of his life Barindra was 
■with his mother and sister at Rohini near Deoghur. 
At the age of 7 he was taken away nrd lived 
mostlj' at Calcutta and some time at Khulna, 
Barindra was brought up in the European way by 
his father who died in 1802. After this be was 
taken to Deoghtxr again to have his education at the 
local school. 

While at school he published a manuscript m.aga* 
zine, organised a poor fund and a debating club, 
learnt lathi-play, held mock*fights in the nearing 
hills imitating the Maoli soldiers of Shivaji and 
buried himself amidst the 1>eauties of nature around. 
Prora two of his teachers he got literary inspiration 
and one of these was Sakhar.ira Ganesh Deuskar, 
sulwequcnt’y famous as the author of Desher Kathn. 
Ilis maternal grand*fathcr Kajnarain Biisu exerted 
•a great influence in the moulding of his character. 
Spirit of independence aoU hatred of the English, 
Barindra inherited from this Tcraarkahlc man. 

Barindra used to write love poems from the age of 
T3 and imitate Kabindrauath in his dress and style. 
Por two years he was nt college at Dacca and Patna, 
•composing verses, falling id love off and on^ writing 
-stories for the Kuntalfne prize and so forth. Ilis 
brothers were not for college educition. So Barindra 
SiS'us encouraged. HU dream at school was to write a 
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life of Shivaji in verse, but at Collejje he ciianged his 
ideal and tnought of becoming i gentleman farmer 
and write poems on feminine charms, buried in tne 
beauties of nature Hi» sccoud brother promised 
him some moaej for starting a firm, but Banndra 
iie\er getting it left home in disgust without telling 
anybody He came to Calcutta to na\e the bou‘=e 
of a female relation sold and stirt a farm by the 
money recen ed It took some months for the noiisc 
to sell and Barindra spent his da^s in a rae»s some 
times without food, lagaboudismg and hunting foi 
a job which no one offered him 

After selling the house, he got Rs 000/ and 
started a stationery snop and a tea stall at Patna 
Tne business naturally fantd and he went back to 
Aiabinda atBaroda, inspite of his former resolve 
not to t ike any help fiom his brotuers iheie he 
engaged himself in wiitmg poems and novels, pUij 
ing on the Esraj, hunting birds and doing kitchen 
gardening which was his booby 

At this time he happened to pick up the acquain 
tance of two or three persons who weremembeis 
of a secret society the aim of which was to bring 
back the Hindu sovereignty after the ideal of Rama's 
kingdom After a few months he was initiated, 
he came to know that a Chief of Rajwada was the 
leader who would be the head of the Hindu Empire 
to be established, 

The centre of the society was at Poona or some 
where else He was initiated with the Gita m one 
hand and sword 10 another, pledged to sene his 
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country till his de'ith, and was sent to Bengal \\ith 
a letter of introduction to a Bengali w ho had already 
received initiation This gentleman subsequenth 
became a Sannj asi 

The societj in Bengal had a good number of member 
from the Bar and the monthly subscriptions amount 
eel to Rs 250/ Banndra thought the elites of Bengal 
were ready, only the students and the Zemindars 
were to be captured and tbe^ could do without 
the masses Tw o other secret societies had been 
orginised before this — one under the inspiration of 
R ijnarain Biisu, and another under that of Count 
Okakura of Japan w ho came to \ isit Calcutta about 
a couple of years before Banndra’s visit 

Tht President of the secret socJet^ to which 
Banndri belonged was a barrister who himself 
1 new 1 ithi plaj There were \anous departments 
of tills orginisatiou such as — Rcvruiting Intelligence, 
1 mince, \rms, Pubhcitj, etc Riding, boxing, 
Licliiijl swimming etc were practised and an 
I n lish ladj was one of their pitrons After some 
timi. tl ere was a split m the org uiwatioii but it 
sunn id 

Ikirnidra came to C ilcutta m the xcar 1902 
Uc dciotid himself to working unong the Lnglisli 
t Uk itc 1 cl issc lie found amoii4 tl i few issocia 
non'’ or iniscd for the promotion of iilnsical 
arc fl*- sicwcUil in iddin^ other!, and in 
s\c.\du\^ rcioduMnro'V mv cs-.AaiN AUv 

1 •. Dll the wl ole, di«,ipiH>uiUd w itli ti c re p. use 
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•convinced that a purely political propaganda would 
not serve his purpose 

He heard of a "sxdd/ia while at Baroda 

— li\ mg at Chandot on the banks of the Nerbuda 
"With Upendranath Banerji he set about on the look 
out for a sadlitt Upendra went away disappointed 
But Barmdra found a spiritual Guru m Vishnu* 
bhaskar Lele — a southern Brahmin living at Jai 
pur — meeting him by chance at Chandot On his 
advice Barmdra received mantra from Sakhana 
Swami of Chandot, who fought against the British 
m his youth in the army of the Ram of Jhansi 

Aftei this he started for Calcutta and practised 
and manufactured bombs at the same time m 
the Manicktala Garden Arabinda heard of Lele 
and wanted to meet him The Surat Congress 
afforded an opportunity. With the object of estai> 
lishmg interconnection between the various revolu 
tiomry societies of India, Barmdra went to Surit 
where he found out some of the leaders, but w s 
absolutely disappointed and saw Bengal would 
have to work alone After the stormy congress, 
Arabmda met Lele and had hxs initiation whah 
brought out the unexpected desired result m thiee 
days 

In February 1908 a centre was established at 
Deoghiir Lele came to Calcutta and predicted the 
sure advent of Indian emancipation even without 
bloodshed in the near future lie wanted to draw 
Barindra away to the path of spiritual salvation 
but Barindra refused. Lele warned them against a 
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great danger worse than death which would soon 
overtake them. After this they were all arrested 
with arms and ammunitions at Manicktala garden, 
though they got scent beforehand. 

By giving public notice in the Jugattiar, one batch 
went away to put into practice what they had 
preached for a year and a half. A few months 
before the arrest, the secret police hired a house near 
the garden, and watched and followed this careless 
band buried blind in their idealism. Want of 
money and heartless demands of the donors made the 
workets desperate and still mote earelcss, Bo>s vied 
with one another in facing death. Prafulla Cbakra- 
varty, perhaps the best of the whole lot, died 
suddenly of a bomb explosion at Deoghur. Khudi- 
rara Basu and Prafulla Chaki were sent with bombs 
to iMuzafihrpur in Bihar to kill Mr. iCingsford who 
as Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, had tried 
cases against the Jugantar, Bande Mataram, 
Sandhya, and Nabasakti newspapers nnd had con- 
victed persons connected with these papers. In 
connection with an incident arising out of these 
cases a bhadralok youth named Shushil Kumar Sen 
\\ as sentenced to a whipping of 15 stripes by him. 
The l)omb missed Kingsford and killed two ladies. 
Profulla shot himself dead when going to l)C arrested 
by aC.l.D. oHicer and Khudiram >Yas sentenced to l)e 
banged. Thav tbc rcvolntTOnarles were a bit carcfnl at 
the t>cpiuninp must 1« admitted. They were pledged 
jiot to take part in any public meetings lest they 
might l>c recognised. They Ijclicvcd in sword alone 
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and the Sw ideslii movement was tauntingly given 
the name of the Bania Movement. Even they used 
to wear foreign clothes to avoid police surveillance. 
But this cautiousness gradually loosened and it 
was no won ler that they were arrested, but that 
they were not arrested so long. 

The arrest took place on the 2nd of May, 1908.. 
They were removed from the lock-up to the Alipur 
Jail on the 4th of May. The case known as the 
Alipur Conspiracy Case began before Mr. Birley, 
the Additional Magistrate The 6rst batch of 
accused persons were under trial in the Sessions 
Court from the 14th of October 1908 to the 4th of 
March 1909. Their appeals were disposed of by 
the High Court some months afterwards- The 
number of persons committed by the Magistrate to 
the Sessions Court was 38 in all. While the accused 
were under trial in the Sessions Court, one of them 
Naren Goswami who had turned approver was. 
mjrdered by two of the others — Satyen Bose and 
Kanai Dutt. They were separately convicted and 
hanged. 

The accused belonged to various castes and came 
from different parts of the province. Some were 
students and others were young men who had 
entered life. There were teachers as well. Accord- 
ing to the Chief Justice the accused uere for the most 
part men of education, of strong religious convictions. 
‘*^t was the first criminal conspiracy of any magni- 
tude that the revolutionary party started. The 
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conspirators showed enterprise, daring and 
determination " 

Let ns qnote here it length the Sedition 
Committees Report for the history and ideal of 
Banndra’s mo\enient 

^ The Bengal partition had just started when 
Barindra returned to Calcutta in 1904 to re oi en 
his campaign He was young himself and he ad 
dressed his appeal mainly to uncritical and emo 
tional jouths already stirred to unwonted depths 
and enlisted in a popular political cause ^ The mc 
tor^ of the Japanese over the great Russian power 
awakening the Asiatics to a sense of self trust ga\e 
■anincentiie The Hindu Mahomednn embroglio m 
the East Bengal rousing a spirit of ^ engeance in the 
Bengali Hindus also supplied cDtbu5n«m 

The motiNes and methods of Barindra were 
described bj himself lu a statement before the 
"ilagistrate on the 22ad of May, 1908 He said— 
*At Baroda I deioted myself to the study of history 
and political literature After being there a jear, 

I came back to Bengal with the idea of preaching 
the cause of independence as a political missionary 
J moled from district to district, and started 
-gymnasiums There youngmen were brought to- 
other to learn physical exercises and study politics. 

I went on preaching the cause of independence for 
nearly two years By that time I had been through 
-ilmost all the districts of Bengal I got tirctl of it, 
und went batk to Baroda nnd studied for n year. 

J then returned to Bengal, convinced that a purely 
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•politiciil propaganda wonld not do for the country 
■and people must be trained up spiritually to face 
dangers. 

I had an idea of starting a religious institution. 
"By that time the Swadeshi and boycott agitation 
had begun. I thought of talcing men under my own 
instruction to teach them, and so I began to collect 
this band which have been arrested. With my friend 
Abinash Bhatacharji and Bhupendranath Datta I 
started the Jugantar newspaper. We managed it 
for nearly one and a half years and then gave it 
over to the present managers. After I gave it up I 
took again to the recruiting. I collected together 14 
or 15 youngmen from about the beginning of 1907 
till now (1908J. 

I educated the boys in religious books and poli- 
tics. We were always thinking of a far-off revolu- 
.tion and wished ter be ready for it, so we were 
collecting weapons in small qimntities. Altogether 
I have collected 11 revolvers, 4 rifles and 1 gun. 
Among other youngmen who came to be admitted to 
-our circle was Ullaskar Datta. He said that as he 
wanted to come among us and be useful, he had 
learnt the preparation of explosives. He had a 
small laboratory in bis house without his father’s 
"knowledge and he experimented there. I never saw 
Vi.. ’csrgati -pit:- 

pariug explosives in small quantities in the garden- 
house at 32, Muraripukur Road. In the meantime 
another friend of ours, Hemchandra Das, after, I 
think, selling part of his property, went to Paris to 
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learn mechanics, and if possible, explosives. When 
he came back he joined XJllaskar Dutta, in prepar- 
ing explosives and bombs. We never believed that 
political murder will bring independence. We did 
it because we believed the people wanted it.^’ (Vide 
Sedition Commitee’s Report.) 

Among the arrested were : — 

(1) Ullaskar Dutta. aged 22 years. Baidya, Resident 
of Sibpur, Howrah, Self-taught in bomb making. 

(2) Bibhutibhusan Sarkar, aged 20 years, Kayastha, 
Student, Native of Santipur, Nadia. 

(3.' Hrishikesh Kanjilal, aged 26 years. Teacher, 
Chatra School, District Hoogly. Read up to B.A., 
took to teaching with the object of "poisoning*’ 
the minds of students. 

(4) Sudhirkumar Sarkar, native of Faridpur, resi- 
dent of Khulna ; Brahmin. Read up to the 2nd 
class of an Entrance School. Left school about two 
years before. • Helped in the publication of 
Jugantar. 

(3) Narendmnath Bakshi, aged 18 years ; Brahmin, 
Student. District Rajsahi. 

(6) Birendranath Ghosh, aged ITJyears ; Kayastha, 
District Jessorc. Son of a small land-holder. 
Student. 

While in the jnil as an undertrial prisoner B.nr- 
indra planned an outbreak and had arms smuggled 
in for the purpose. But Kauai, Satyenand three 
others killed Narcn Gosain, the approver, with the 
very revolvers smuggled in by Barindra in the jail, 
without letting Barindra know anything lest he 
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prevents them for fear of frustration of his plans 
of jail out-break. 

Barindra and Ullaskar were sentenced to death 
which was however commuted to transportation 
for life after appeal to the High ‘Court. Upendra 
was also given transporation for life with others 
receiving various terms of imprisonment. 

The rest of the story has been told in Barindra’s 
book **The Story of my Exile” and a similar book 
by Upendra, written in a most charming manner. 

After 12 years of exile they were released by the 
Government and came back to Calcutta in February^ 
1920, They were put in charge of the Narayana — a 
monthly edited by Sj. Chittaranjan Pas. Barindra 
established a publishing firm— The Arya Publishing 
House to preach the ideas of the Arabinda School. The 
weekly Bijali was also started under the joint editor- 
ship ofBarindra, Upendra and the present writer. 
Barindra published one novel and another book of 
spiritual love poems and wrote the story of his 
exile. He has now retired to Pondicherry and living 
with his brother Arabinda in sadhana. From there 
he has still been contributing to the columns of the 
pijali the romantic story of his life and work. He 
is now about 43 and looks quite young. May he 
live long to see the fruits of the trees he planted ! 
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UPENDRANATH BANERJI 

Upendranath Banerjiwas born on the 6th of June, 
1879, at Chandernagore, a French possession in the 
District of Hoogly. 

His father Ramanath Banerji was a Yaishnava, 
while his mother belonged to the Shakta sect. His 
grandmother had fits of insanity. 

At the age of five Upendra went to Goyla Mosai’s 
Pathsala ( the teacher being a milkman by caste ) 
where he remained for about two years. Then he 
was taken to the Banga Vidyalaya, Chandernagore, 
■where he studied up to his tenth year. Here an 
amusing little incident took place. Upendra sat for 
the U]iper Primary Examination but he fled away 
from the examination hall, bought plums worth 
Jhalf an anna and was busy enjoying them. He was 
a ‘naughty’ boy who composed verses in the name 
of a teacher, and broke the head of n boy throwing 
the school gong when attacked from behind. He 
used to get thrashing regularly from his teachers 
for quarrelling and beating. 

Upendra entered the Dupleix College in his tenth 
year. For three years he was very negligent of 
his studies and was often punished standing on 
the bench. From the fourth year, however, 
he became a " good boy and regularly stood 
first till the Entrance Examination, which he passed 
in the first division in 1890, securing a gold medal 
in the French language. He passed the First Arts 
Examination of the Dupleix College in 1898, stand. 
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ing first in the Burdwan Division, which entitled 
him to a scholarship of Rs. 20. This scholarship was 
not awarded because of hia belonging to a French 
possession. 

He, then, studied in the Calcutta Medical College 
from 1898-1903 living in a mess with . his father 
and brother in Calcutta. Bad food and hard labour 
compelled him to give up his studies for brain trou- 
bles and he took rest at home for full one year. 

Then he joined the Duff College, Calcutta, suppor- 
ting himself entirely by giving private tuition ia 
French. He was there for two years, and got a 
Bible scholarship. Nevertheless he began to preach 
against the Christian missionaries in the Hedua — 
the tank garden near his College, At this time 
he got under Swami Vivekanand’s influence through 
his books. He met him once and fled to his Maya- 
vati Asram in the Himalayas as a Sannynsi and 
remained there for about four months when at the- 
importunities of his brother-in-law and father who 
came to take him back, he returned home. 

tJpendra took to the life of a teacher at Garbati 
High School, Chandernagore, and began to instil 
fire into the minds of his students. After about 
nine months, one fine morning he bolted away once 
more, after crossing the river, with Pandit Hrishi- 
kesh Kanjilal who accompanied him since then 
throughout his life. They travelled throuja several 
distant places — Patna, Benares, Barielly and thence 
to Mayavati again where they stayed for about a 
year, spending time in reading the shasiras. At 
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last he refused to accept the Maya\ada and think- 
ing the doctrine otKaiuia to be the highest, left 
AIaya\ ati and tra\ elled exteosii ely through the 
Panj lb as a Sannjasi liiing on \oluntary alms 
\ severe attack of dysenter 3 shattered his health 

In the 3 ear 1905, a few months before the 
Swadeshi movement, he came back and again became 
a teacher in the Garoati Institution and Bhadres 
a\ar High School where he used to S 3 Steniatically 
'•inject” the bojs w ith germs of "sedition” 

In 1006 he resigned his teachership and joined 
the Bande Mataram newspaper of Arabindi to 
ha\c a share of glor 3 in the liLeration of India ' 
Tnen he becam*. the editor of the Jugantar, which 
grew into the most powerfi 1 e\ponent of the reiolu 
tionar 3 creed under his cn irge 

In the month of M 13 19oS he was arrested with 
Bariiidra and others m the MuraripuKur G irden at 
Manicktala, Calcutta fncir defence b 3 Mr C R 
Das, Bar-at law, showed a most splendid specimen 
of fa'‘i.nsiL irt. But bpen got transportation for 
life 

In a statement before the Magistrate Upendra 
« ud, “As I thought that some people of India would 
not be made to do ao> work except through religion, 

1 wanted the help of some sadhus (religions ascetics) 
Failing saii/uts 1 fell back uixin school 1 x 533 and 
collected them to gwe them religious moral and 
political education Since then I hate liccn mainly 
eaagaged in teaching bo 3 S about the state of our 
country and the need of independenci., and the only 
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\\'\y left us, IS to fight for independenee and to start 
secret societies in different parts of the country to 
propagate ideas and collect arms and rise in re 
bellion -wnen the time shall be ripe I knew that 
Banndia Ullaskar and Hera were engaged in 
jmnufacturing bombs with a \ lew to do away w ith 
the li%es of those Government officials who by 
repressive measures hampered our work, mz, tne 
Lieutenant Governor and Mr Kingsford 

Hrishikesh Kanjilal said on the 11th of May, 
190b , I am a teacher by occupation At Chander 
aiigove Upen showed me a few copie* of the Jugantar 
and I studied them I decided that we must secure 
the political independence of our country, and I 
asked Upea to enquire m the Jugantar office whe 
ther there was really such orgamsation to fiee our 
country from the foreign yol e, m Calcutta Next 
day I went to Chatra and I resolved to get a post 
in the Education Department so that I might preach 
to young boys the idea that it was by hypocrisy and 
everlasting duplicity the English had conquered our 
country, and I got a post in the Bhadreswar High 
English Si-hool Another associate s iid ' When 
±he Government at the time of partition refused to 
listen to our petition we tried to have Swaraj (Self 
government) My heart was touched by reading 
the Jugantar newspaper.' ( Vide Sedition Com 
anittee s Report ) 

Upendra came back after twelve years of exile in 
Pebruary 1920 He joined the editorial staff of the 
J^araj ana and the Bijali and wrote some very nice 
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boolvs on philosophical and political subjects The 
best of his productions undoubtedly is his story of 
exile unsurpassed in style and manner by any other 
book in Bengali Upendri is now on the editorial 
staff of the Amnta Bazar Patrila, Calcutta 
and editing his orvn paper Atmas ikti — a vernacular 
w eekly of ad\ anced political ideas 

He was married in the year 1897 and his eldest 
son Nripendra was born in 1906 His wife is an 
ideal Hindu lady de\ outlj attached to her husband 
A second son has lieen born to Upendraonly recently 
As Upendra was the chief literary exponent of 
Re\ olutionists, it w ould not be quite out of place here 
to mention the details of some of the books* pamphlets 
and newspapers that moulded their ideas —( Vide 
Sedition Committee s Report ) 

"in 190o was published the pamphlet Bltmtaitt 
Mamtr which ‘»et out the aims and objects of the 
revolutionaries It was remarkable in more wajs 
than one and cleverlj associated the religious and 
political aspects of the question from the point of 
Mcw of so-called Indian Is itionahsra We find the 
glonhcation of Kali under the names Sal ti and 
Biiwani (two of her numerous names) and the 
pre idling of the gospel of force and strength as the 
nccr?>nr\ condition of pohtiCci) freedom The success 
of japan IS attributed to the strength drawn from 
religion, an 1 the nc cssitv ior Indians to worship 
S iV ti ( or III) iw-mi iminifcstcd as the Mother of 

birt 1 tb ) IS insisted ujxjn if sutccas IS dcsircil fhe 

> ! t r t !/f // r nilvocatcd the IiUiUin'^ nf » -t-nm), 
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to Bhawani in a Spot far from the contamination of 
modern cities and as yet little trodden by man, in a 
high and pure air steeped in calm and energy.’^ A. 
new order of political devotees was to be instituted,, 
but it was optional for the members to become 
Sanyasis (ascetics). Most of them were to be Brah- 
macharis (or unmarried people) who would return to 
the Grihastha Asram when the alloted work was 
finished. What the alloted work was, though not 
specified, is clear. It was the liberatiou of India from 
the foreign yoke. The contamination of the religious^ 
political and social views is clearly brought out in. 
the rules already mentioned by which the new order 
was to be governed. Generally speaking, a new 
organisation of political Stvnyasis was to be started^ 
who were to prepare the way for revolutionary 
work. It is significant that at this stage there 
is no reference to violence or crime. 

The central idea as to a given religious order is 
taken from the -well-known novel Ananda Math of 
Bankim Chandra. It is an historical novel having 
for its setting the Sanyasi rebellion in 1774?. when 
armed bands of Sanyasis came into conflict with the 
East India Company and were suppressed after a 
temporary career of success. 

The revolutionary societies in Bengal infected the 
pcmcigles and rales advocated in the. BhawanL 
Mandir with the Russian ideas of revolutionary 
violence. While o great deal is said in the Bhawani 
Mandir about the religions aspect, the Russian rules 
are matter of fact. The 'Samitis and Associations- 
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formed later tnan 1908 gradually dropped the reli 
gious ideas underlying theBhawani Mandir pam 
plilet ( w ith the exception of the formalities of oath 
and \ows ) and developed the terroristic side with 
its ne^’essary accompaniments of dacoitj and murder 
Tne logical de\elopaient of the movement required 
tnat a revolutionary should receive military tram 
ing and the \ artaman Rananiti (or the Modern Art 
of M ar) w as published in October 1907 by Abinas 
Chandra Bhattac larya who was a raemb“r of the 
Maniktal i partv, and was convicted and sentenced 
to 7 years rigorous imprisonment in the Aliporc 
Bomb C vse The book extols war as ne essar> for the 
building up Indian nationalitj, and after the usual 
diatrib* against the hnglish who are alle cd to 
h we dis i'm*d Indtmsm order to oppress them 
•with greater facihtj, proceeds to dis^'uss various 
mihtarv detail* Connected with this work is the 
manual for making Iximbs, which vvis studied by 
Tcvolutionanes Copies were found in Bengil(at 
the search m Maniktala garden Calcutta) in the 
Botnlxiy Presidency (at the search of Savarkars 
hou<c 111 Nasik ) nnd m Bh u Paramanmd's house at 
Lahore 

An interesting collection of Ixxiks was seized at 
V irious searches, nnd the list given in the Catalogue 
of the Criminal Museum at Calcutta nfibrds inter 
c*tmg reading Amongst the books arc Isitro Bx- 
plosivcs by Sanford, the Swordsman bv Alfred 
Hutton, n Hand book of Modern Pxplosivca by 
Fisslcr, Motlcrn Weapons and Modem War bv J 
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S. Bloch, Mukti Kon Patlie, Field Exercises, Rifle 
Exercises, Manual of Military Engineering, Infantry 
Training, Cavalry Drill, Alachine-Gun Training, 
Quick Training for War, and other Alilitary works. 

The Jugantar ( New Bra ) began publication in 
n ^6, and in the person of its printer or publisher 
was successfully prosecuted five times between June 
190T and Juue 1908. But the imprisonment of the 
individual produced no effect. Each time a new 
printer or publisher was found. There was no 
provision for forfeiture of the press and the paper 
went on as before. Its sale was so great, that, as 
the Chief Justice pointed oJt, the crowds seeking to 
purchase it formed an obstruction in the street. 
Even young boys in very remote parts of the 
country were “corrupted’'’ by the Yugantar news- 
paper and its teachings. The journal attained a 
circulation of 7,000 in 190 » , and rapidly reached a 
btiil wider range before it ceased to -appear in 1908 
in consequence of the newly passed Newspapers Act, 
The issue of the 26th .August, 1907, appears with 
the following letter from a supposed mad yogi 
<devotee) — “Dear Editor, — I hear that copies of your 
paper are being sold by thousands in the bazar. If 
at least fifteen thousand copies are distributted in 
the country, nearly sixty thousand people read 
them. I cannot withhold the temptation of telling 
a certain thing to these sixty thousand people and 
am therefore taking up my pen untimely......! am 

mad and crack-brained and a sensation-monger. 
The cup of my delight berames full when I see unrest 
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descending in all directions like deaf dumbness I 
cannot rest any longer News of loot is reaching 
me from all quitters and 1 am dreaming as if the 
future guerilla b inds were flooting money and as if 
the future wir had commenced in the shape of pettv 
dacoities ( gang robberies ) O Plunder, I worship 
you to-daj , be our help mate * 

The Sandhja was another most powerful and 
popular organ of the part> written in a unique style 
much 111 ed b> the masse It proclaimed abroad 
*'We want complete independence The countr\ 
cannot prosper so long as the lenest shred of the 
ftringhi s suprem ic^ over it is left Sivadeshi, bo^ 
cott, allare meaningless to us, if thej are not th- 
tneans of retrieving our whole and complete indepen 
dence Rights granted the fenngbies as fa%our, 
we shall spit at and reject, and we shall work out 
our ow n s.il\ ation " 

Thousands of leaflets secretly printed such as the- 
Jugantar and the Swadhin Bharat (the Independent 
India) leaflets continued to issue intermittcntlj until 
rccentlj 

The book Mul ti Kon Patlic (What is the path of 
S.\l\ ition ’) In a reprint of sclccteil articles from 
■\ugintir It indicates in frank terras the mam 
fcvturcN of the coiiipiign winch were actually carnetl 
<»it \t an carlj sti„L the ixxik ikiionnces the 
‘ mil in 1 low ness ' of tl c i k I’a of tlit- Nation iJ 

Lon^rt-* It mil alts tit torfcwt atlittuk for 
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■undertakings regarding different contemporary 
•events which the present leaders of the country wish 
TJS to join. But it should always be a first considera- 
tion that in the matter of those undertakings alone 
■which extend over the whole country and which 
raise a desire for liberty, the bands are to join whole- 
heartedly and to try to be in the foremost ranks 

In the present circumstances of our country there is 
■no 1 ick of undertakings and agitations ragarding it ; 
and by the grace of God, the Bengalis are everywhere 
being initiated by these efforts into a love of the 
country and a determination to obtain liberty. 
Therefore let these be by no means disregarded. But 
if these agitations be joined in without the ideal of 
freedom being cherished in the heart, real strength 
and training will never be acquired from them. 
Therefore as the members of the band will, on the 
one hand, stake their lives on increasing the scope of 
the bands, so on the other they should remain perse- 
vering and active in keeping the country excited by 
these undertakings and agitations.” 

The book further points out that not much muscle 
was required to shoot Europeans, that arms could be 
procured by grim determination and that weapons 
could be prepared silently in some secret place. 
Indians could be sent to some foreign conntries to 
learn the art of making weapons. The assistance of 
Indian soldiers must be obtained. They must be 
made to understand the misery and wretchedness of 
the country. The heroism of Shivaji must be remem- 
bered. As long as revolutionary work remained in 
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its infancy, expenses could be met by subscriptions, 
But as work advanced, money must be exacted from 
sodety by the application of force. If the revolution 
is being brought about for the -welfare of society, 
then it is perfectly just to collect money from society 
for the purpose. It is admitted that theft and 
dacoity are crimes because they violate the principle 
of the* good of society. But the political dacoit is 
aiming at the good of society, “so no sin but rather 
virtue attaches to the de«:truction of this small good 
for the sake of some higher good. Therefore if 
the revolutionaries extort money from the miserly or 
the luxurious members of society, by the application 
of force, their conduct is perfectly just.* 

Mukti Kon Pathe further exhorts its readers to 
obtain the “help of the native soldiers. ..Although 
these soldiers fur the sake of their stomach accept 
service in the Government of the ruling po-ner, still 
they arc nothing but men made of flesh and bIcod. 
They too know (how) to think ; when therefore tl.e 
revolutionaries explain to them the -woes and 
miseries of the country, they .in proper time, will su ell 
the ranks of the revolutionaries with arms and 

weapons given them by the ruling power Because 

it is possible to persuade the soldiers in this w.ay, the 
modern English Raj of IndLa does not allow the 
cunning Bengalis to enter into the ranks of the army 
'L'/k Lhft. •iK QxtjA 

obtnircil by securing the help of the foreign ruling 
pouers.*' 
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It was at the time when I was a student of the 
City College, Calcutta, that I happened to get a 
taste of politics for the first time in my life. I re- 
member clearly the day when I went to hear a 
lecture delivered by Sj. Bipin Ch. Pal at the Star- 
Theatre Hall, and how he dwelt upon the subject 
of our National mendicancy, and impressed the 
audience with his vivid imagination and logical 
reasoning. Hitherto our Congresses and Conferences 
had spent over twenty to twenty-five years of our 
valuable time in fruitless attempts at gaining con- 
cessions from the Government by sending petitions 
and humiliating appeals. It was he who exhorted 
us to discard the idea as futile, and take to self- 
help aud self-assertion.. “We seem to want” he said 
— ‘^to gain our ends by disturbing John Bull in his 
sweet forgetfulness of slumber, nurtured and em- 
bellished by the folds of his cosy blankets by raising 
our moaning cries of woe. But it was such a 
thing that was never to be. Though perhaps it was 
the first time that I went to hear a political lecture 
yet the idea caught my fancy, and I do not seem to 
forget the incident even after the lapse of so many 
years. Previous to this I was never in the habit 
of attending lectures cither social or political and 
even if I attended I could scarcely be expected to 
understand whit they meant. Now that I heard 
one ofSj. Pal’s lectures and got impressed with 
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■something that was not in me before I Legan to 
take an inte est m the matter and v.ent to hear 
other lecturer as \% ell 

Tae n xt incil at taat I shouM like to make 
•m=‘ntion of here la one of Rabi Babu s lecture> It 
was a paper re id by S, Rabtndra Nath Tagore at 
the Minerva The itre Hall on Swadeshi Samaj " Un 
fo’^tunately for me 1 could not get i ch ince of 
attending t le race ag as tiere aro=e a scuffle be 
tween mj self and some of the men guarding the 
entry gate 

The Police inte vend and began to use their fists 
freely at those that were standing near the gate, 
■eager to enter if they could get a chance Enraged 
by the treatment they received at the hands of the 
Police people began to throw brickbats at them 
The mounted Police began to run their horses in the 
“very thi 1 of the crowds using their horsewhips 
right and left and the thronging crow ds began to 
disperse nelter skelter in every direction For 
about ten O'" fifteen minutes it was confusion and 
disorder all around I being the piincipal m the 
affray was arrested and sent to the nearest Police 
Station with an escort of about half a dozen poll e 
men On may way to the Police Station as we 
began to near the tham the police men finding me 
<iuite an unclaimed property as it were chose to 
•satiate their pique by making the best use of the 
■short interval of time thej had me at their disposal 
before my being handed over to their superiors 
using their batons and nsts as roughly and as rudely 
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as they could from behind As soon as I was 
presented before the Inspector in charge of the 
rstatoi those \ery policemen that beat me most 
m I '^ss V on the way came to file charges against 
me alleging tnat I had assaulted them w ith my boots 
and fists several of tnem actually showing to the 
Inj^Je^tor spots in their person where 1 had gi\en 
them blows and hicks It all looked such a strange 
concoction that I appeared quite dumbfounded 
before the Inspector However, the Inspector asked 
me if I could identify any of the men standing before 
me as having handled me roughly or as ha\icg 
inflicted physical injuries on me I did not know 
■what to say, ths men whoever assulted me did so 
oolj from behind, and so gave me little or no 
opportunity at all for identifying their faces 
As a result I had no other course left me but 
to answer the Inspector in the negative In the 
me^intime Sj P il and Di D N i^laitra armed at 
the Police fetation, havin^ heard the news of my 
arrest Fortunately, howe\er, the Inspector happen 
•t J to be in icqj^intance of theirs and felt rather ill 
at CISC w hen he saw those gentleman come to my 
rescue He ^ as sorry, he said, for what had 
happened, but the case h id been entered m the 
dtiry , so it could not be helped that I should go to 
the police court once next day He assured the 
gentlemen that they should ha\c no reason to be 
anxious about me, that he himself would do the 
needful when the case came up for hearing For th* 
present I was gi\en bail, so that I might not ha%e 
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to rot the \\ hole night in the lock up Dr Maitra- 
stood bail for me and we all went out together 
I was at the time living with my father who 
was professor of Agriculture in the Civil Engineering 
College, Sibpur and had his quarters there. Instead 
of going to Sibpur that very night I preferred to 
stop with Dr Sundari Mohon Das who was a parti 
cular friend of my father There when I undressed 
myself for the night it was found that the blows I 
had recei% ed at ray back had left marks, that 
appeared as dark and swollen spots in se\eral 
places How e\er, it being a doctor's house I bad no 
dilFicultj in finding prompt medical aid Mcdicmc 
was readily applied to the wounds so that 1 felt 
little or no pain at all before thej got healed up 
Nc\.t daj also 1 had had not much trouble in the- 
Police Court The tr>mg Magistrate agreed to hush 
up the case w ithout much questioning Since then 
rai notions as /to the avays of our Police and as a 
m itter of consequence, those of the Goaernment at 
their back, began to take a clear and distinct shape 
It was at this time that the Bengal Partition came 
aljout, and there arose the tremendous popular 
agitation throughout the length and breadth of the 
whole of Bcng il, leading subsequently to the annul 
ment of the Partition Hitherto I was suppo’sed only 
to Ik a very dull specimen of humanity, with 
scarcely any ideas as to wlint should be my future 
career It w is this ixjjnilar moacment that giae- 
birth to the * Swadeshi . sent n thrill through c%cry 
pulsating he-irt in Ikngal and opened out all the 
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secret channels of life that lay hidden under cover 
of the sordid selfish and ne’er do %Yeal sort It was 
this very wave of enthusiasm surging and sweeping 
through Bengal that gave us the fillip and we felt as 
though we could do something as the poet sang 

^Lives of great men all remind us, 

We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing leave behind us. 

Foot prints m the sands of time’ 

During the early stages of the movement an incident 
occurrd, that played a very important part in bring- 
ing about a change in the course of my studies at the 
time After having got plucked once I was preparing 
for the First Arts examination in the Presidency 
College for a second time 1 was about four or five 
months in the College when a curious incident 
happened Mr Russel one of our Professors, gave a 
very strong report against the Calcutta student 
community v ihfymg them m the most objectionable 
language possible and depicting their morals as the 
most degrading on the face of the earth Hugecondem 
nation meetings began to be held at different places 
passing votes of censure on the said professor, England 
returned gentlemen began todivulgc stones that they 
heard regarding their b ct'i enover there while pro e- 
cutmg tUcic studies tliere and all these went to show 
that our Calcutta students were in no way less moral 
when compared w ith the students of other countnes 
The whole Calcutta student communitv began to 
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fret nnd fume with mge agnmst the Professor, 
and It turned out so that, I coitid not hoM 
-myself quiet an 3 longer and did something for 
which I had to lea\e College for good The 
"•‘SWADESHI ' was at the tim* running in full 
swing and at top speed I took it into m^ head 
to go o\ er to Bombay and learn the Textile in 
dustry Accordingly I went and took admission in 
the \ ictoria Technical Institute there Before the 
advent of the ‘ SWADESHI’ I could scarcely be 
■said to ha^e found any taste in studies It was the 
'•SWADFSHl MCACMLNT to which 1 must 
liold myself for ever indebted for all the good 
things of life that fell on me e\en me as 1 was a 
stupid and good for nothing idler It was this 
‘SWADESHI MOVEMENT that opened out all 
ray thought channels as it were, and I Ixjgan to 
think s-rioiisly of lifv I began to read lool s such 
as C irlylc s *IIcro'*s md Iltro-worship , Joseph Maz 
zinis articles on “Eaitn ind 1 uturc and Bankim 
Chandra’s Antishcelmi and Dh irini Tattwa’, books 
that by chance h ippened to b with me then and 
found for the first time so to md to my asto- 

nishment rather, that there could 1)c something so 
enjoyable, interesting and «5omcthing so aery 
middening and rapturous it times cienmsttchn 
thing ns stud) After hating spent « few months in 
Ikimbw 1 c\me home once during \antion time, 
ind found that the Bengal 1‘rotincnl Conference w is 
going to l>c held that te.ir nt Ririvil 1 chose nt 
once to iro there Itwistlut \cry Conference in 
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which the local police and the Magistrate made them- 
selves conspicuous by their rowdyism and lawless 
ness in breaking up the processions most rudely 
with their lathies and arresting Sir Surendra Nath 
even though it be for so short a time The cruel 
and merciless assault that they made on the person or 
Chitta Ranjan Guha Thakurti 1 saw with mine- 
own eyes and to add to this 1 mjself did not escape 
the fivour of <i c’out from one of their regulation, 
lathies All these ill treatments recei\ ed at the 
hands of those in power, servants in name but 
masters in deed began to tell on our minds with such 
ready effect, that it became impossible for us to 
remain indifferent any more A determined stand 
had to be mide somehow nod we began seriously 
to think what could be the method we were to fol- 
low y The well known vernacular weekly 'JUGAN- 
TAR , now extinct, w«as started at about this time- 
and turned out to be the boldest, th^ most intebigent 
and the most daring exponent of the populir ciuse, 
for which endea\ our, quite a number of its editors 
and printers beginning with Bhupendra Nath Dutta, 
brother to the late Swann Yi\ekananda, had to go 
to jail In those dajsofthe infant "SWADESHI” 
jail going for the Mndication of the rights of man 
was a thing almost unknow n in our National His 
tory and we must not forget to p i\ ou'* respects to 
thcFtcst tvixt lentfcred to trvaeA. 

first barrier that stool between the people and its 
self re ilisation It w is tnis enthusiastic ‘Firebrand’ 
‘jrGWrVR" that app-aitd is God send for loung 
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state of mind for sometime, but Barindra, fronn 
my next cell, began to at^ue with me by means of 
ticks and thumps on the wall, saying that it would, 
not be right on my part not to appeal, while all 
the others did. It was not only that he was mostly 
to be held responsible for whatever had transpired 
and it would be folly on my part if 1 were to place 
even one more straw over and above what was al- 
ready lying on his back so that it came almost ta 
the breaking point. Was it not my duty to sign 
the appeal form, ignoring the moral objention that 
lay behind it, considering the relief, be would feel 
when there was one loss of life less out of the total f 
Moreover my parents and people of home began to 
try all possible means in order to persuade me to 
make my appeal. All those persuasions from differ- 
ent quarters, began to *ell on me and by and by- 
seemed to change my conviction in their favour. By 
and by 1 seemed to doubt my position and asked ray- 
self whether it would be right on ray part not to 
appeal, ignoring all the e.arnest entreaties from my 
very nearest and dearest people that loved me so - 
much and for whom 1 had my very best regards. 
Even if 1 laid the most stress on the moral bearing 
of the question and accepted the gallows would 
people xinclerstand me according to ray lights f 
1 doubted, society as it was then constituted^ 
scarcely seemed to (Knsess e’eraents such as would 
liavc thouj-lit with mens 1 thou-;ht. If so wli.it 
I ossibU* u'lin could htvc been the out'.'j nc of such 
au e^ort *•' 1 den*tcl rnl a«kcl the Iluorj can Waf- 
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der to inform the Jail authorities that I wanted to 
appeal In the meantime Sj Sarat Ch Sen, Pleader, 
Calcutta High Court, and my uncle Dr Mohendra 
Ch Nandy appeared one morning before my cell, 
produced an appeal form and wanted me to sign 
'I hey gave me pen and ink and I signed The next 
day or the day after, I could not be quite definite, 
the very same persons came to my ceh once again 
and produced the very same kind of an appeal 
form, and wanted me to sign also "What do you 
mean”, I said, ‘'did I not sign the form the other 
day ^ Why do you want me to sign it again ^ ' 
They seemed not to understand my meaning at 
all, and for a time looked quite blank at me “To 
whom did you sign the appeal form’” They asked, 
“Xojou”, I said “who else’* It all looked such a 
strange mystery ’ They ncier came to me with any 
appeal form before, they said, how could I have 
signed it to them ’ Howeier, it was ho use wasting 
time o\er a matter that could not be explained 
I must sign the form they brought with them and 
do away w ith the rest I did accordingly and they 
went away satisfied. However, I must tell my readers 
here, that although Sj Sen and my uncle denied 
th It thej ever came to me before w ith any appeal 
form, it seemed impossible for me to believe what 
thej said, because in that case 1 should have to 
disbelieve ra^ own e^es, and who could do that’ 
lu order to make amends for this apparent contra 
diction I took their dental for a joke I 
^bought Sarat Ribu wa** p aytng with me for fun’s 
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■sake It did not even for a moment strike me then 
that there could be anything super natural behind 
the incident playing hide and seek with us poor 
mortals of this mutable earth Gradually on our jail 
w ay road as I began to expei lence incident after inci 
dent of a similar nature I began gradually to form 
clearer and clearer notions as to the nature of such 
happenings As in the life of an indiv idual or a society, 
we come acro‘=s periods of transition and change, 
so also IS tVe case with a whole people or a nation 
During those periods of transition questions of 
amportau e arise, and with such tremendous force 
■as to threaten with destruction eien the outer wall 
itself The very giddy heights from which such 
•questions demand their solution, seem to affect not 
only the nation itself, but humanity in general, 
and would not stope\en there they seem even to 
reach the %ery liorder lands of creation and affect 
-the celestials m their relatne mo\ements Those 
are the wa\es I think that are capable of waking 
Shree Bhagawan or Maba Yishnu himself and do 
waikc him up at times from his Rip-Van Winkle sleep 
on the SaJilam or the causal waters It is 

I think as a result of one of those special processes 
that we come occasionally across such ai\id and 
matenaUsed manifestations of the t)i\ mity There 
IS one peculiar feature in these manifestations to 
which I should like to draw my renders’ attention, 
and that IS their aery •transient character* Just 
for the time during which an incident like this is 
taking place, j ou arc so o\er iKiwered, and carried 
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away b3 it, that do all you can, jou c inuot but 
imagine that the incident is something quite real, — 
something that is happening only in the natural 
course of events and not otherwise iIoreo\er you 
are so liable to forget al' about the incident the 
moment it is over, that it seems such a magic that 
a manifestation so \i\id auj material coiud ha\e 
hcen swept c^ean out of joiir memory in a tnc^, 
leaving no trace of it as it were for 30U to remem 
ber Such at least was the case with me during 
the early stages of my expeiiences, in tnese lines 
In making these ’'em irks the onl3 object i iia\ e in 
\ lew, is to place before my readers, a who'^e senes 
of similar experiences keeping as far as possiole 
their chronological order of recurrence, and if possi 
ble to offer an explanation, howevei defective, 
according to my lights 

I shall consider myself fortunate if I find that in 
writing this I ha\e been able to attract the atten 
tion of thoughtful readers or persons .such as haie 
had similar experiences m their own li%es, and are 
eager to enter into discussions regarding the laws 
or the cauess that underlie such phenomena 

Now let us proceed with our stor3 \fter the co n 
mutement of the sentence of death on me and Bannda, 
b3* the High court we were given transportation 
for life, together with Hemda and Upend i, and 
were sent away to the Andamans on board 
S S “Mahiraja”. As our boat arrivrd at Port 
Blair, the capital of the Andamans, the Ci\ 1] Sur- 
geon, jailor and some of the Port officers came to 
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inspect us and ordered that the whole of our lot i. e- 
the political prisoners should be seat away separa^ 
tely to the Central Jail direct, instead of being sent 
to the segregation camp alon^ with other trans* 
portees, as was the usual practise whenever any 
fresh prisoners from India arrived. Accordingly we 
were sent to the Jail, called the Cellular Jail, a tow- 
ering structure built on the top of a hill and stan- 
ding out most conspicuous in its grim solitude as the 
onl3’' massive brick work in all the Andamans. From 
the nature of its construction one could easily infer 
that it was erected with the double purpose of a 
prison and a fort. According to the usual practice- 
transported prisoners from India on their arrival 
were kept in the above Jail, for a period of about G 
months under observation. On expiry of that term. 
the3’ were sent to different stations in the settlement 
• to work there under convict supervision. There are 
l»arracks erected for them, all over the Islands where 
they are lodged. What made the authorities change 
their course in. our c.ase God alone knows. They seem- 
ed to look upon us with worse suspicion than with 
which one would look upon n Dneoit or a murderer 
nay even a tiger or a wolf. It was therefore it seems, 
that thc3' made us remain in jail for over two 
years and 3'Ct no orders for our'transfer to the settle- 
ments, not onl3* that thc3’ made us do the vcr3' 
worst kind of hard lalx>ur the3' had in store for a 
convict prisoner there, l>egianing with coir pounding 
ntul ending in the oil mills. No consideration was- 
shown to us as Utcr.itc people. However, we argued 
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let US try to pull on with the kind of work they 
•chose to give us, as long as our health permit, and 
we shall see what course to adopt bye and bye. In 
this way 6 months passed, all the other prisoners 
that came by the same boat with us from Calcutta, 
were sent out, but no orders for us did come ; one 
year passed, two years passed, how many fresh batc- 
hes of new comers arrived and duly went out after 6 
months, yet our fate remained the same. Committee 
after committee sat and we waited eagerly expecting 
■some sort of a change but to no purpose. Tired at last 
we came almost to the end of our tether, when one fine 
morning news came of our transfer. Accordingly we 
gathered together our plates, cups and blankets, the 
only belongings we could talk of at the time, and 
assembled at the Gate. As soon as the necessary 
arrangements were complete, the gates opened and 
we went out shouting and laughing and gesticulating 
to our hearts* content. Port Blair being divided into 
two different districts viz., the eastern— 'Where the 
Cellular Jail is situated, and the western — where an 
island known as the ''Viper" Island stands as the 
head quarters of the District j some amongst us had 
to remain in the eastern District, and the rest of us 
had to separate from them at some distance from 
the Jail, and cross over to the Viper Islands, the 
head quarters of the western District bj' meiins of 
a ferry boat plyed by five or six convicts employed 
for the purpose . On our way we were told to go to 
the ration stores from ■which each of us were given 
raw rations, for one meal, so that when we reached 
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our respective stations, we might get cooked rations 
in exchange for the raw. According to the direc- 
tions received at the Jail, my station happened to 
be on the western side, and our lot embarked on the 
ferry boat about four or five of us, landed on the 
other side, and reached the Head quarters together. 
There it being high time for our mid-day meal, we 
found that instead of starting at once for our res- 
pective stations, all of which were not less than four 
or five miles distant at least from Viper, it would 
be more convenient for all of us if we exchanged our 
iations there and took our meals first. Accordingly 
we went to the cook-shed, paid our raw rations, got 
cooked ones instead, and took our meals ; then 
taking a little rest, we started leisurely on our res- 
pective journeys. For myself I was given a guide 
to accompany me, right up to Port Wouat, the name 
of the station where I w'as to be pkiced. All the rest 
of our fellow br'etlicrn had to go to different other 
stations with strict iujuctions not to meet. As I 
proceeded for some distance rvith ray guide, w’e came 
to a small village where the guide told me to stop 
for a little wdiile, w’hicli I did, and the man l)cgan to 
talk to an old m.\n that I found standing there on 
the way. Here again the siipernatuml once more ' 
The old man tluit the guide was talking to, seemed 
to me to be a Bcngjilcc Mohammedan hailing from 
Ikistcrn Bengal, most prolxibly from Tippera mv 
own District, or from Mymcniingh an adjacent 
District, at least, so 1 inferred from his tone and db- 
Ictic pronounebtion. lie was n ‘ticket of leave” 
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settled in that village and naturally enough I felt 
very glad indeed to meet one who spoke my own 
dhilect even in such a far and out of the way place as 
an Andaman village. All on a sudden as the guide- 
was speaking to the said Mohammedan, I seemed to 
hear a very familiar voice coming from somewhere 
near-abouts. I looked around and was quite amazed 
to find that it came from one of the huts near by, 
and wonder of wonders I saw clearly and distinctly 
the figure of one, for whom I had a very warm corner 
in the regions of my heart. Strange to say that 
though the voice was coming from inside the hut, 
yet the form that I saw, appeared as clear as 
day light, as if the thatch walls of the hut did 
not exist. The phenomenon seems to resemble that 
of Rotttgen X Ray projections. I was simply- 
stupefied so to say, and could not adjust myself to 
the state of things I was made to face. Of all the 
places on earth to meet her in a convict hut like this 1 
Who could have thought, nay ever dreamed of such 
a thing as that ^ However 1 argued. She must have 
run away from her home, leaving father mother and 
all her relations, unable to bear the distance 
circumstance had placed between us, and has chosen 
to follow me even here, where she had somehow 
managed to board and lodge with this old Bengalee 
Ticket of leave. Here I think it is quite plain to my 
readers that I took this to be an actual fact only. 

I did not in the least think then, that there was any- 
thing supernatural in the occurrence, neither could I 
for a\\ the world believe that there could be anything. 
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supern itural iri an object SO vivid and maternhsed 
However it wis getting late and there was n > time 
for me to engage in a lo\ers* quarrel with her there, 
for her hasty and indiscreet ^enture The man 
directed me to proceed and I had to take lea^e of 
her in a half rain, half sunshine sort of a mood The 
very strangest part of It all was the fact that as 
soon as I left the place and began to move, all 
recollections about the incident vanished as if by 
magic From the above incident I am inclined to infer 
that there must be certain definite laws or rules 
regulating the movements and conduct of the 
supernaturals, so that the forces that the are work 
ing there may not transgress their specified limits , 
or else confusion aud chaos only would have been the 
result of capricious and indiscriminate interloping 
between our world and theirs (Told bj himself) 
(The Servant 14-th — 17th, Oct 1922) 



PULINBEHARI DAS 


Pulinbehari Das was born on the 28th of June, 
1877, at Lousing in the District of Faridpur. He 
-was by caste a Bangaja Kayastha. 

His father Nabakumar Das was a Magistrate’s 
“Head clerk. He was at first in the military com* 
Tnissariat, then got into kheda business for capturing 
elephants and ultimately became a pleader at 
Madaripur in the Faridpur district. He was a 
pious Hindu, always following what be thought 
Tight. He was intellectually very keen and was 
exceptionally strong in English. His nature was 
ease-loving and his temper strong. He established 
a Minor School in his village and started an annual 
Jair, 

Pulin’s mother was a remarkable lady of edu- 
cation and character. She was the finest singer 
of her village. She knew paniting, sewing, cooking 
and other arts. She had a powerful memory and 
could learn by heart every song she heard. He? 
-temper, however, w'as very hot, *' 

Strangely enough, PuHn's relations both’*on. the ** 
■mother’s and the father’s side, were extre- 
mely loyal. His father who was a government 
•servant subsequently, enlisted himself as a volunteer 
on the Government side during the sepoy mutiny. 
At this time Palin’s grand-father was a Deputy 
Magistrate at Chittagong, Pulin’s grand-uncle too 
became the captain of volunteers while sers’lng as 
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Head Master. He subsequeutly served as personal 
assistant to the Divisional Commissioner. PuUn’s 
maternal uncle w.is a police Sub-Inspector and 
another maternal-uncle a Government servant. Thus 
PuUn came of an out-and-out loyal family who even 
risked their lives for the sake of the Government. 

Pulin had his tirst rudiments of education from 
his mother at the age of four only. He read under 
a private tutor up *0 his 13th year. From the 3th 
to the 12th year he was at Barisal where his father 
in the service of Government. Pulin was 
one of the Brst to join SJ. Aswinikuraar Datta’s 
school at Barisal, where he began to learn 
English at the age of 6. After a year he was re- 
moved to the Barisal Government-school by his. 
father, where he studied for four years. Then he 
was taken to Faridpur where bis father had been 
transferred, and passed the Entrance examination 
from the local Government school in 1894 in the 
second division. Mathematics was his strong 
subject and Geometry his favourite. He was awfully 
weak in English, but stood 6rst very often in 
Mathematics. 

He entered Dacca College in 1894, got thrice 
plucked in the First Arts Examination ahvays failing 
in English, but secured high marks in Mathematics 
and Science, He passed the F. A. from Coochbihar 
College in North Bengal in 1899. Again he came- 
back to Dacca College for his B. A. and took up 
honours in Mathematics and Science. 

Twtd months before the First Arts Examination 
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his father died in December, 1898. After a couple- 
of months his uncles refused him all help. So he 
had to earn his own living, and support his family- 
consisting of his mother and brother. He ^Yas■ 
engaged in three private tuitions and helped Pro- 
fessor K. P. Bose in writing bis mathematical books 
for each of which Pulin got a hundred rupees. He 
completed his B. A. lectures and for two years 
worked as a private tutor, and a teacher in the 
Dacca Government Collegiate School, some time in 
the Dacca Jubilee School and in the Ujirpur School 
in the district of Barisal for about a month. 

He appeared in the B. A. Examination in 1903 
but could not pass, getting plucked in English. 
He got himself again admitted into the Dacca 
College, working hard as a private tutor and writing 
books for Prof. K. P. Bose as before, but in 1904 
again got plucked in English. Then he worked as 
a Laboratory Assistant at the Dacca College for a 
year. 

While a student Pulin used to take part in all 
sports, but he -was by no means a brilliant sports- 
man. In 1893 he quarrelled with his mother over 
sending his sister for education to the Zenna Mission 
people who tried to convert persons to Christianity. 
Pulin was very orthodox in his views and having 
failed to convince his mother, he bolted away from 
home in anger and started for Calcutta on foot 
following the map route, went 22 miles at a w’alk 
and slept in a grosser's shop when night set in. 
While asleep a dog came and passed urine on hts 
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body, and taking this as a sign of God’s disapproval 
of his conduct Pulm became repentant and returned. 
On his ad\ enturous journey back some people took 
him as a mad man, others thought him to be i ‘buno\ 
(a low caste barbarous Hindu) and so forth. This 
little incident indicates the stuf he was made of, 
which so distinguished him afterwards m life 

In 1903, with some of l.is class fellow Pulm 
began to learn lathi plaj from a Mahoraedan of 
Dacca, who taught him \ery little lest a Hindu 
might learn the art and defeat the Mahomedans 
When Lord Curzoo went on a visit to Dacca, the 
^awab brought over some players to entertain him 
Professor Martaza was one of these. This man had a 
chequered career and remarkable ideas of his own 
He learnt lathi play from- Thugis w ith whom he had 
lived in jail He was a magician and a circus player, 
Martaza was ln^ ited by Principal P K Ray 
to the College where he showed his skill Pulm be 
came his disciple But at the request of the local 
Mahomedans Martaza did not tccach him all the 
■secrets Pulm used to watch from a distance, took 
motes and began to practise by himself. He some- 
times w ent o\ er to Seramporc near Calcutta where 
Martaza used to live with a Hindu woman, and 
Pulm served him as a Guru to become his favourite 
During the Bengal Partition agitation, acute 
ieelmg against Mahomedans grew, and public felt 
that Hindus shnuld he. ocganuerl Dacmg the Ytr 
astami Puja and on the occasion of farewell sports 
an honour of Dr. P K Ray, Pulm showed his mas- 
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terly skill in k?thi--play whence forward public came 
torknow him. Dr. P. K., Ray himself wanted to 
see the play. Pulin was then working as a Labora- 
tory Assistant in the College. People came to 
learn lathi-play from him, but he did not give les- 
sons unless certain oaths were taken. He made it 
a point that only non-Christian Asiatics were to be 
taught. The idea was taken from Martaza who 
wanted a political Asiatic Federation against Eu- 
ropean powers to be formed. No one who had learnt 
the art could teach others without permission. 

Even from the 13th year of his life Pulin 
cherished a strong sense of superiority of the Hindus 
as against Mahomedans and Christians and bad a 
sort of superlstitlous belief that the British people 
would soon have to clear out as laid down by the 
Hindu shastras, and the Hindus would once more* 
be established. He always romonstrated with 
his father on this i>oint who held completely the 
opposite view. 

Pulin read BankimchanUm's book Ananda Math 
at the age of 12, and got contirmed in his ideas. 
Then the Manipur war began. Pulin's sympathy 
was always on the side of the Maaipuris. His all- 
engrossing study was how and why the Manipuris 
were defeated. NVithout the knowledge of his father 
he started manufacturing powder, clay-guns and 
at night used to fire them. One night he had an 
extraordinary dream. Brahma, Vishnu and Mahes- 
war appeared and blessed him sajdng — Here is a 
hero who will do such and such things. After he 
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awoke he could not remember what these things 
were He became almost mad after this, neglecting 
his studies absolutely 

In his childhood he u el to heir with rapt 
attention the stones of the Sepoj Mutiny from bis 
father and discuss with his class frienJs how to 
drneawai the English from this country While 
in the third class, he read Shivaji’s life from the 
history and formed the idea of collecting money by 
dacoities for the salvation of the country The 
dream of his boyhood was to pass the B A and be 
come an engineer, hich will make it an easi task 
for him to manfacture guns and ammunitions 

In the first year of his college life, he \orked 
out plans of machineries of warfare w hich he could 
find in the books he read Martial poems were also 
written by him e\ed when he was a student of the 
3rd class at school His first poem was on the 
Manipur War, in\ iting all Hindu sects — Sikhs, Raj 
puts, Marathas and Bengalis to combine and fight 
against the common enemy 

Under the auspices of Messrs P Mittra, Bar 
at law, and Bipmchandra Pal, the Anusilan Samiti 
^society for the promotion of physical and mental 
culture ) was started at Calcutta m the earlj days 
of the swadeshi movement in 1905 Some young 
men of Dacca took oath and promised to work under 
one leader. Pulm was chosen by the u For his 
'lean jJuysrtfutVn 'inh. 'H-W/n/g ‘gm. 

him the leadership but at last yielded to pressure 
from the young men 
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A meeting was held on the first floor of a build- 
ing, the ground fti>or of which was being occupied 
as a police outpost of Dacca. About 70 persons 
took oath. School strikes took place at Rangpur 
and Dacca during partition agitation, because boys 
■were fined for coming bare-footed on the day of 
national observance. A singular feature of this strike 
was that Mahomedans kept aloof. From Dacca 
Bipinchandra Pal came back* to Calcutta to start a 
national school, Pulin weat to Rangpur on the occa- 
sion, whence he came to Calcutta to come in touch 
with the Anusilan Samiti there. He went back to 
Dacca, but the old 70 did not turn up. The Dacca 
National School was started but only 80 students 
remained. Gradually the number rose to 150 with 
the efforts of Putin, 

The 70 were approached individually by Pulin_, 
some 30 agreed to re5oin. A place named Swami Bag, 
Dacca, was t-iken lease of for the *Samity, Learners 
took interest in Lathi play for its own sake. A 
form of pledge was introduced when the number 
grew rapidly. Firstly, a certain class of persons who 
did not devote their whole attention, such as foot- 
ballplayers etc. were excluded. Pledges gradually . 
grew in nnmber as necessity arose. Stuents, Gov- 
ernment officers and junior pleaders enlisted them- 
selves ns members. The betrayal subsequently came 
from the younger section alone- At a certain period 
enlistment came to a stop. 

Reports from the moffussU of Mahomedan oppres- 
sion began to pour in. The Mahomedans of D.^cca 
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posted intimidating placards in the town. This was. 
taken advantage of and people were invited by the 
Samity to learn how to defend their hearths and 
homes. Mock-contests were organised. On the date oC 
the first mock-fight the news of breaking up of the 
Barisal Conference by free use of the regulation 
lathi by the police, reached Dacca and members got 
dejected, but were ultimatelj* roused up. Two 
clubs were engaged in mock-fight — one of the par- 
ties was twice defeated. New members came in. 
and the competition ran high; Other parties- 
numbering about fifteto also took part. Ultimately 
about a thousand members were enlisted. Govern- 
ment officers, Christian missonaries and even 
Europeans began to take a keen interest in these 
fights. The Hindus became convinced of their 
strength and potentialities as against Mahomedans 
and began to help theSamity. 

Repeated calls from the moffussil came and 
Pulin Avent on a toUr through Eastern Bengal and 
Assam (the Bengali portion). North Bengal and West 
Bengal. Even from Surat and Ahmedabad calls 
came, where no permanent organisations could, 
however, be set up. 

Branches numbered about 500 and the total 
strength of members rose to some 30,000 in 190G- 
1908. High and low class Hindus both joined and 
the cavtse was the feeling against the Mahomedans, 
to which was subsequently added the hatred for the 
Government wh'ich p.-irtitioned 'Bengal against the 
unanimous opposition of the Pengalis, 
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la 1907 couoter-ogaaisations were set up by 
Mahomedam uuder the patronage of the Nawab of 
Bacca, who was backed by the Government. Opportu- 
nity was always sought by the Mahomedans for ao- 
onslaught. One day about 700 Mahomedans attacked 
the house where lathi-play was taught. Some six. 
or seven members of the Samity oflfered a splendid 
defence wounding 40 or 50 of the aggressors, with- 
out receiving any injury themselves. Pulin was- 
arrested and convicted and given 3 weeks’ impri- 
sonment u ith a fine of Rs 15/-. On appeal the order- 
of imprisonment was smashed, but he had to pay 
the fine. Pulin was released on bail the day after 
his arrest. 

In 1903 Pulin was arrested on a charge of kid- 
napping boys who had been living with him in a 
boarding house. He was lodged in jail for 17 days. 
The guardian of a boy applied for prosecution. The 
boy who was 15. denied any use* of force. The 
case was filed by the maternal uncle of the boy, 
but the father came and expressed his consent to 
allow the boy living with Pulin. Other guardians 
also willingly gave their consent. 

At this time a youngman said to be an approver* 
was murdered but no clue could be had nor any 
identiheation made, 

Pulin was again arrested on the day of his re~ 
lease on another charge of kidnapping, but the cast- 
failed. 

Three weeks after this Pulin was deported to 
t’le Punjab under Regulation III of 1818, without. 
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anj warrant Before this he wis \er\ closel> 
watcheJ by the pohce. One night the police liroke 
open the door of the house in which he Ined and 
dragged him into a carnage without e\en allowing 
him to tiihe his clothings in a wintry night The 
house was surrounded by 250 armed Gurkhas This 
happened lu Decemuer 190S He was kept in the 
Montgomery Jail for 14- months after which be was 
released He came back to Calcutta ou the 13th of 
February, 1909 and joined the Law cla«ses of the 
Ripon College 

Five mouths after this, be was arrested again on 
August J, 1909 News of his arrest w as circulated m 
July Te npting offers were held before him which 
were flatly rejected He remained an under trial 
prisoner for about 2 years, and at last got 7 years' 
transportation From the Andamans he was sent 
to Madras whence again was taken to Krishnagar 
Jail in Bengal and released An order of intern- 
ment w as served then and there From March 1909 
to January 1920 he remained interned at home On 
the 13th of January he was released once more 

One of his nearest relation who was a government 
man tried to implicate him in further troubles after 
his release and had been enjoying alone allthepioperty 
left by Pulin’s father Pulin first join 1 the Calcutta 
Sw adeshi Stores, ser\ ed there for 6 months and enter 
ed the C Ucutta Soap Factory where be remained for 
aiioct a year Hew zsowhvta^ with hts &ad 
children at Calcutta acting as Secretary of the Bharat 
Se\ ak Sangha — an organisation for social ser\ icc 



VuLINBEHARI DA"; si 

TH^ AM:,faiLAN SWlITI 

We sh\U now prcreed to gi\e in idea of the 
Simiti Pulxn «=o ably oiganised We shill qtiot^ the 
1 luguage of the High Court Judge here — 

( 1 ) The Satniti had a jealouslj guarded secret 
ande\erj effort \vas> made top e^eiie it in locate 
The secret as such that It was not eien tole dis 
cussed amongst the m^rabe s tiemselie They 
\ere not even to write letters to their friends and 
relatues without the permission of tne leader and 
all letters for and from menbers weie to be 
eho vn to him Memb'^rs we~e to cut t lems-’U es oft 
completely from their friends and relatives and 
monies obtained from them were to be regarded as 
the common property of the Saraiti 

The membeis were bound by solemn oaths of 
secrecy and willingly subjected themselves to semi 
military discipline There w re baid and f st rules 
for doing all the domestic worK, for the cire of the 
property, for issue of bool s in tne libr iry for set 
tmg of a night watch and for mrtte s of stuct uis 
ciplme w ithm the w ills 

The Dacca Snmiti was to lie the central institu 
tion to which societies with the sime object and 
ecope were to be affiliated jn all pnrts of the conn 
trj The idea was that the society was to ^end 
out inspectors to cverj village throughout the length 
and breadth of the Province ind information about 
the villages were to be collected, relating to the 
inhabitants, fair«, produce, roads and v\atei*cour«5es. 
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secrecy, eathusnsm or otherwise of the samitimem 
bets and other matters A map wtis to be attached 
to each \ illage note to indicate the roads and rivers, 
meadows and can ils, houses and garden, and the 
specimens on the record indicate fairlj with what 
minuteness the information has been collected and 
depicted on the map. Statistical and other im 
portant information to be collected was remarkable, 
(t) The members themseUcs were to be admitted 
to the fraternitj onl> after the> had taken the 
most solemn vows in the presence of an image of 
the Goddess Kali 

(o) Ifan^ outsider without taking the o.ith 
uul refusing to take it obtitned entrance into the 
societ j , ‘his know Icdf^i vvn« to be destrov ed 

(G) The ccutril idea was that there was no 
jtossibiht} of unit) unless subordination to one lei 
dcr w IS acccptcd—i leader into whose luinds, as 
Puhn put It, indiv idual freedom was to be totallv 
surrendered in order that n.ation,xl and socual free- 
dom ought \k nchicwd 

The leader w is entitled to complete and untiues 
tioned siiprcmic) and ever) effort w is to l>c naidc 
to prevent the growth of rival institutions even for 
the jirom ilion of phjsnal culture 

(K) In addition to p\ un.iitics, drills and other 
forms of ph>s»cvl exercise, there w vs a systcnintn. 
discussion of the oh ais of the »oaet) 

t'or the tint two yearn of its ctixt/uicr. tJtwt 
I alt (1 lunihexl o|>cnIy \Mien at the end of I’K)'' it 
V* dtxlircd on iUrg-»| nssocLition iimlcr the Cri 
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minal Law Amendment of that year and Pulin- 
behari Das and others were deported, it removed its 
operations to other provinces. While its organisa- 
tion was most compact in Myraensing and Dacca, 
it was active from Dinajpur in the nortl .vest to 
Chittagong in the south-east and from Cooch Behar 
in the north-east to Midnapur on the south-west. 
Outside Bengal its members were working in Assam, 
Bihar, the Panjab, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and at Poona. 



JATINDRANATH jMUKHERJI. 


Jatindranath Mukherji was born in the year 
1878 at Kaya in the district of Nadia, in his mater- 
nal uncle’s house. His ancestral home was at Ri- 
shikhali in Jessore. 

Jatin’s father Umeshchandra Mukherji died when 
be was only five years old. His mother who was an 
ideal and accomplished lady died in his twentieth 
year. She could compose verses and was very intelli- 
gent. She was of a very charitable turn of mind and 
always used to teach her son to be truthful and un- 
attached in worldly affairs. In his childhood Jatin 
was a simple but spirited lad extremely restive. 

Since his father's death Jatindra lived with his 
maternal uncle, Babu Bosantokumar Cbatterji, 
Government Pleader, Krishnngar, and passed the 
Entrance Examination from the local A. V. School in 
1898. He w’as a good boy nt school and was of a 
strong religious turn of mind. 

He was at Central College, Calcutta, for two 
years studj’ing for the First Arts Examination. He 
learnt shorthand also and entered a merchant office 
ns an assistant on Rs 50/-. From there he went to 
MumCfarpur, Bihar, ns shorthand-writer to Mr. Ken- 
nedy, Bar<vt-law', on Rs 80/-. Then he entered 
Government setA'ice and was occupying the post of 
shorthand-writer to Mr. "Wheeler, now famous Sir 
Henry Wheeler, Governor of Bihar. 

That he was of an exceedingly daring mature is 
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proved by the fact that he caught hold of a leopard 
in 1906, and killed it with a knife. For this he was 
awarded a medal. The animal gave him severe 
injuries a’l over the body and Jatin had to remain six 
months under the treatment of Dr. S, P. Sarbadhi- 
kary who was kind enough to treat him freely. The 
skin of the leopard was presented to the Doctor by 
his patient as a token of gratitude. During this period 
Jatin used to read the Gita and compose verses. 

Jatin was an expert in lathi*play and all sorts 
of sports including wrestling. Once he walked over 
the whole way from Ranchi to Hazaribag — a distance 
of 70 miles ' On another occasion he byked some 
75 miles and reached Murshidabad from Jheniadaha 
in Jessore. Many a time he got down from run* 
ning trains when they would pass without stopping 
at the nearest station from his home. He had a 
horse by the name of Sundari ( the beautiful ) which 
no oue else could ride, 

Jatindra always extended his helping hand to the 
poor, the needy and the afflicted. He used to read 
the Gita everyday and had his spiritual Guru in 
Baba Bhola Giri of Hardwar. He had travelled 
extensively throughout India. 

He was married in 1900 at Kumarkhali, Kustia. 
In 1903, a son was born, but died. Jatin was not 
overpowered with sorrow. He always looked jolly. 
He was a very affectionate father and husband. He 
left two sons and one daughter. He surrendered 
himself to God’s will absolutely and never thought 
of consequences in doing hts duty. 
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Jatin %vas arrested in 1910, but was released 
^fter a year While an undertrial prisoner one daj 
lie had a fatal attack of diarrhoea in jail, but such 
■\\ as his vitality that he sur\ i\ ed it His mother* 
in lav. died of sorrow at Jatin’s fate In 1905, he 
gave a good thrashing to four European soldiers 
^hile tra\ elling in the Darjeeling mail For this 
hev,as prosecuted, but the soldiers \\ithdrev. the 
case for fear of disgrace In 1913, jatin was dis 
missed from service In 1915, he began working as 
a contractor in Jessore and used to earn a lot of 
money which however was all spent in helping poor 
-students He did splendid work in connection with 
the DamoJar flood. 

He had all along been under police sur%eillance 
He had absconded after the Pathuriaghata murder 
case The police wanted him in connection w ith a 
gun running plot from America A contingent of 
armed police w'as sent to Balasore and open fight 
took place Jatindra kept the whole partj Tt bay 
Jor two days fighting from a trench But his 
munitions ran short and he w is mortallj wounded 
When the late Mr J N Ro>, Bar at law, asked Mr 
Teg irt of the CID whether Jatin had been hung 
Mr Tegart replied— .‘Unfortunately he is dead Mr 
Roy remarked ‘'Why unfortunately Mr Tegart 
as reported to have said — ^'Though I had to do mj 
■duties 1 ha\e a great ndmirution for him He was 
the onl-j Bcnpih who died m an open fig.ht from i 
t reach ” 
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Says the Sedition Committee’s Report : — 

The continuance of the proceedings under the Cri- 
minal Law over a period of 12 months against 50 
-accused persons was followed by a complete cessation 
of political dacoities in the districts around Calcutta, 
until a notable individual named Jatindra Mukherji 
became the leader of a party in Western Bengal 
about 1914. 

Cases occurred of four dacoities, committed with 
the help of automobile taxi-cabs, a new feature in 
revolutionary crime. They commenced with the 
Garden Reach dacoity on the 12th of February. It 
was committed by persons working under the 
direction of the notable leaders, Jatin Mukherji and 
Bepin Ganguly. It was carefully planned so as to 
intercept the servant of Bird & Co., carrying a 
weekly sum of Rs. 20,000 from the Chartered Bank 
■in Calcutta to Bird & Co's mills at Garden Reach, a 
little way down the Hoogly. The party succeeded 
-in getting Rs. 18,000 and escapifig with it to 
Calcutta where it was banded over to a person 
Tenown as the "financial minister.’' 

The Garden Reach dacoity was followed in a 
week by another serious dacoity at Beliaghata in 
Calcutta, where the rerolutionaries, with the help 
of a taxi-cab and acting under the direction of 
Jatin Mukherji, succeeded in extorting from the 
cashier of a rice merchant Rs 20,000 in cash and 
currency notes. Shortly after the outrage the dead 
body of a taxi-cab driver was discovered, the driver 
-having presumably been shot and thrown out of 
-the carriage for disobediemx to orders. 
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Two days later occurred the murder of Nlrod 
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another and subsequently fired upon an attacking 
party which was led by the Magistrate of Ba- 
lasore. The result of this affray was that a well- 
known revolutionary, Chittapriya Ray Choudhury — 
whom the Sub Inspector murdered in Cornwallis 
Street had tried to arrest on the 28th February — and 
another revolutionary were found wounded. Jatin 
died of his wounds a few days later. She years be- 
fore this, the murder of Deputy Superintendent 
Shams-ul-Alam who was conducting the Alipur Bomb 
case, on the steps of the High Court by Birendra 
Datta Gupta, who made a confession before his exe- 
cution, took place under the inspiration of Jatia 
Mukherji. 
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Two days later occurred the murder of Nirod 
Haidar in Pathuriaghata Street There is ample 
evidence of a convincing nature that he was mur 
dered becuse he unexpectedly c<ime into a room 
where Jatiu Mukherji with other revolutionaries 
was seated and recognised Jatin and addressed him 
by name 

Four days later in Cornwallis Street in Calcutta 
Inspector Sureshchandra Mukherji, while on duty 
with an orderly supervising arrangements in connec- 
tion with a ceremony at the Calcutta Uniiersitv 
at which the Viceroy was to attend, noticed an 
absconding revolutionary in the street and approach- 
ed to arrest him,( when he was fired at by the revo- 
lutionary and four othere The Inspector was killed 
and the orderly wounded There is very good 
reason for beheiiag that the murder of this officer 
was planned by Jatm Mukherji 

Informationvj^as received towards the end of 
March, 1915, that Jatm had gone to Balasore where 
the Mahanadi from the west discharges into the 
Bay of Bengal In or about September, in conse- 
quence of information received m connection uith 
the German plot, certain officers of the C I D m 
Calcutta went to Balasore to search the premises 
of a firm doing business under the name of the ‘‘Uni- 
versal Emporium ” In consequence of an arrest 
which u as made there, searches took place among 
the hills m the neighbouring Mourbhanj State, and 
eventually five Bengalu were discovered in a patch 
of jungle They had killed one Mllager and wounded. 
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another and subsequently fired upon an attacking 
party w'hich ^vas led by the Magistrate of Ba- 
lasore. The result of this affray was that a well- 
known revolutionary, Chittapriya Ray Choudhury — 
whom the Sub Inspector murdered in Cornwallis 
Street had tried to arrest on the 28th February — and 
another revolutionary were found wounded. Jatin 
died of his wounds a few days later. Six years be- 
fore this, the murder of Deputy Superintendent 
Shams-ul-Alam who was conducting the Alipur Bomb 
case, on the steps of the High Court by Birendra 
Datta Gupta, who made a confession before his exe- 
cution, took place under the inspiration of Jatia 
Mukherji, 


RASHBJHARI BASU 


Rashbihiri Basu was born in May, 1886, in a 
“small village named Snbaldaha in the district of 
Burdwan, in Bengal. From his infancy he ^Yas 
brought up at the house of his maternal uncle in the 
village of Palara-Bighati near Bhadreswar in the 
district of Hoogly. While Rashbihari with his 
mother was there, his father bought a house at 
Chaadernagorc. Rashbihari’s father Binodebihari, 
was a clerk in the Government Press. From Calcutta 
he was trensferred tO'Stmla where be remained for 
the most part of his service. 

When the house at Chandernagore was purchased, 
Rashbihari entered the local Dapleij: College from 
where he was taken to Calcutta while reading in 
the 6th or Tth'^hiss. His gyaodfather Kalicharan 
Basu did not leave his ancestral home at Subal- 
daha. Rashbihari lived with his father and after- 
wards with his uncles in Calcutta, and read up to the 
Entrance class at the Morton Institution. Thence- 
forward he had rather given up his regular studies. 
This happened in 1903. 

He first lost himself in the dream of Sepoy Mu- 
tiny reading Saratchandra by the late Debipro 
sauna Rai Choudhury. The military tricks he had 
read of in this book in connection with, Sepoy Mutiny 
made a great impression on him and by his doings 
he tried to create a sensation amongst his friends. 
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When he was in the 4th class in the year 1900, 
he felt the call of Liberty \%ithiu himself. As in. 
the else of many others, his inspiration came from 
the immortal by Bamkimchandra Chat- 

terji. The poet Nabinchandra Sen’s “Battle of 
Plassey” added inceatives. 

Rashbihari, while reading in the second class, 
began to send in applications to get himself enlisted 
as a Sepoy. The garrison Quarter Master of the 
Fort Wiliam wrote to him that information could 
be obtained from the recruiting office, Lucknow. 
In reply to his application there, he was informed 
that Bengalis were not enlisted in the native army. 
Then he applied to the French authorities at Pondi- 
cherry. He was so obsessed that without waiting for 
a reply, he himself went over to Pondicherry and was 
told there was no vacancy but in the case of the 
first vacancy he would be called. Subsequently he 
got a written reply also to this effect. 

After this, he served as a clerk in the Fort Wil- 
liam for about a fortnight. The reply he got from 
the officer there contained the information that he 
could be taken in as a clerk. So he entered the cle- 
rical service attached to the army after great efforts 
But he was not satisfied. Again he began to send 
in applications for enlistment in the army of the 
various native states, and actually started for Jai- 
pur without cariug for the reply. On bis way be 
was caught at Mirzapur by one of his distant re- 
latives and sent back to Chandernagore. Ilis career 
at school was tliui frequrntlv disturbed but as 
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"was n “good boy he was promot-d to the 1st class 
Again he became restless and went to his father at 
-Simla 

His father could only feel what w as going on 
avith him and forced him to enter service He ap 
plied to the Captain of the Volunteer Corps but the 
reply fell m his fathers bauds who ga\e him a good 
chiding 

Rashbihari himself secured a post and went 
to Kasauli which was a mam centre of transport 
for the Gurkha soldiers His chief occupation was 
to get into touch with them and preach sedition 
As ttiere were a large number of Gurkh i ree,iments 
at Dehradun, Rashbihari transferred the place of his 
activity there He secured acerkship and stayed 
at Denradun tiU he cxme oaclc to Chandernagore on 
9 mouths leave, when the Delhi conspiracy case 
commenced 

From this case it can be gathered that Rash 
bihari besides creating disaffection m the arm} 
con\erted a number of highly educated Panjabi 
youths to his re%olutionary views He got his 
Ijaptism in Bengal and sp ead and consolidated this 
re\ olutionary creed m toe Panjab Tbe whole 
historj of this compaigu is shrouded m mjstery 
Had he not absconded he wou d certaiuh have been 
hanged like his associate When a friend of his 
applied to the Go^e^^ment of India to extend Royal 
clemenc} on Rashbihari in 1921 ind allow him to 
return to his couutr} the Director of the Criminal 
T^’telhgence Buieau remarked amongst other things 
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that “there could not be xiny possi])iHty of doubt 
that if Rashbihari Bose had stood his trial at the 
time —he would have met the same fate /. <•. 
conde lined to death and executed.” This shows the 
attitude of the authorities towards Rashbihari. 

Living as an absconder Rashbihari got very great 
opportunities for carri’ingout his plan. This is proved 
from the facts of the Benares and Lahore conspiracy 
cases. But the wonder Is that Rashbihari while 
working avith Indian and America-returned revolu- 
tionaries got himself involved in the conspiracy for 
creating disaffection in the army which was bis 
dream of childhood even. The Sepoy Mutiny could 
not flee India fiom her chains, this time also Rash- 
bihari's efforts ended in conspiracy alone, before any 
arevolation could take place, when he left India for 
Toreign lands. 

Let us quote at length the follo-^Ying from the 
Sedition Committee’s Report : — 

Rashbehari Bose, a Bengali Hindu, was the Head 
Clerk of the Forest Research Institute of Dehra Dun. 
Rashbehari educated Dinanatb, an up-country Hindu 
and a disciple of Hardayal, as well as two other 
joung Hindus, Abadbebari and Balmokand, and 
arranged for the dissemination of seditious literature 
and throwing of Bombs, introducing to the society 
his servant, a young Bengali named Basantakumar 
Biswas. 

The evidence produced at the Delhi Conspiracy 
.Case inspires a strong suspicion that this party con- 
trived the Delhi outrage and proves that they 
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distributed widely among students and others a 
leaflet (extolling the attempt on Ixird Hardinge s life, 
in December 1912) • and other violently inflamma- 
tory leaflets received from Calcutta It was also 
established, that in pursuance of their plans- 
Basanta had placed a bomb on a road in the Law- 
rence Gardens at Lahore on the evening of May the 
17th, 1913, with the intention of killing or injuring 
some Europeans. The bomb, however, killed no one 
but an unfortunate Indian orderly, who ran over it 
in the dark on his bicycle Dinaoath turned appro- 
ver Amirchand, litely a teacher in the Cambridge 
Mission High School, Delhi, Abadbeban, Balmokand 
and Basanta were convicted and banged But Rash- 
behari escaped 

Early in 1914 Rashbehari arrived at Benares and 
practically took charge of the movement there, (for 
the expulsion of the British by inciting the masses 
with seditious speeches and using violent means) 
conducted by Sachindranath Sanyal -ixho had been 
working sine® 1908 when a school boy and was 
sentenced later on to transporation for life in the 
Benares Conspiracy Case. A reward of Rs 7500 had 
been offered for Rashbehari’s arrest and his photo- 
graph had been widely circulated, but he succeeded 


• The Pamphlet says — The Gita the Vedas and the Koran 
all enjoin os to hill all the enemies of our Motherland irrespective of 
caste creed and colour Leaving other great a d small things the- 
special manifestation of the Divine force at Delhi m December last 
has proved beyond doubt that the destiny of India is being moulded 
by God bimself ' 
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•w^ith Pingley and after their arrival, Rashbehari,. 
who had again shifted lits residence held in their 
presence an informal meeting of the party. He 
announced that a general rebellion was impending,^ 
and informed his audience that they must I^e pre- 
pared to die for their country. A school master 
named Damador Swarup was to be the leader at 
Allahabad. Rashbehari himself was going to Lahore 
with Sachindra and Pingley. Two men were 
assigned to bring bombs and arms from Bengal, and 
two others, one a Maratba named Vinayak Rao 
KapUe, to convey bombs to the Panjab. Another 
couple, Bibhuti and Priyanath, were to seduce the- 
troops at Benares, while a Bengali named Nalini 
was to do the same at Jubbalpore in the Central 
Provinces. 

Arrangements were made for executing these 
plans ; KachbeKari and Sachindra departed for 
Lahore and Delhi, but Sachindra returned directly 
to take command at Benares, On February* the 14th, 
klanilal, afterwards an approver, and Vinayalc 
Rao Kapile, both natives of Western India, left 
Benares for Lahore with a parcel containing material 
for 18 bombs, In order to protect the parcel from 
accidental contact, as the train was crowded, they 
travelled intermediate from Lucknow and paid 
excess fares, both at Lucknow aud Woradabad. 
They had originally taken third class tickets. On 
arrival at Lahore, Mamlal was informed Rash' 
behari that the date for simultaneous armed 
rehelUo i would Le on the 21it of the month. 
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for two years Thc> wtre Uowestr, to continue 
organisation and distribution of seditious liter iturc 
during his absence under the leatlcr'^hip of S ichindra 
and Nagendranath Datta alias Girija Bibti, of 
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Eastern Bengal, a aeteran associate of the Dacca 
Anusilan Samiti, whose name appears in a note book 
belonging to Abani Mukherji, a Bengali arrested at 
Singapore, in connection with the Bengal German 
gun running plot Sachmdra, Girija Babu and other 
members of the party were subsequently arrested 
and tried by a court constituted under the Defence 
of India Act Se\eral turned appro\ers , ten were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment and Sachin- 
dranath Sanyal was transported for life Evidence 
given at the trial established charges of \anous 
attempts to tamper with troops and distribution 
of seditious leaflets as well as the incidents above 
narrated 

After Pinglej s arn'al m the Punjab in December 
1914, a meeting w as held at which revolution, the 
plundering of Government treasuries, the seduction of 
Indian troops the collection of arms, the preparation 
of bombs and the commission of dacoities were all 
discussed RashUehan arrived from Benares where 
he had been living m hiding A house was procured 
for him in Amntsar, where he lived with other 
Bengalis till the beginning of February 1915 There 
he worked in concert with the leading Sikh revolu 
tionaries Early in February he arranged for a 
general rising on the 21st of February of which 
Lahore was to be the head quarters. He went there 
and sent out emissaries to aarious cantonments m 
U])per India to procure mihtary aid for the appoint 
ed day He also tried to organise the collection 
of gangs of \ illagers , arms were got together , flags 
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were made ready , a declaration of war was drawn 
up , instruments w ere collected for destroying rail 
ways and telegraph \\ ires In the meantime, how 
ever, m order to raise funds for the financing of the 
enterprise, some Panjab revolutionaries had committed 
various dacoities. Information of the projected 
rising had been received through a spy Rashbehari’s 
headquarters were raided on the 19th of February, 
and seven returned emigrants were found there in 
possession of a revolver, bombs, as well as four 
revolutionary flags Several house-searches and 
arrests were made* Rashbehan and Pingley made 
good their escape 

In October 1915, the Shanghai Municipal Police 
arrested two Chinamen in possession of 129 automa- 
tic pistols and 20,830 rounds of ammunition which 
they had been instructed by a German named Niel 
sen to take to Calcutta concealed in the centre of 
bundles of planks The address to which they were 
tobedeh\ered was Amarendra Chatterji, Sramjibi 
Samavaja, Calcutta 

The address of Nielsen, namelj , 32, Yangtsepoo 
Road, which was proved in the trial of these Chi 
namen, appears in a note book found on the person 
of Abam, the emissary to Japan when he was arrest d 
at Singapore on his homew ard ^ oyage There is 
reason to believe that this or a similar plot was 
hatched in consultation with Rashbehan Basu, who 
was then living m Nielsen's bouse, for pistols w hich 
Rashbehan wished to send to India were obtained 
by a Chinaman from the Mai Tah dispensary, 108,. 
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Ch'io Tung Road, which was one of Nielsen’s address- 
es recorded m the note book 

Rashbehari is now li\ ing at Tokj o, Japan, where 
he has married a Japxnesetady He has been still 
working for his motherland's cause from that distant 
land The Asiatic Review — the only English interna 
tional monthly of Japan — is being published with his 
help and some of his articles may be found there 
AYhen a reward of 12,500 was declared for his arrest, 
Rashbehari told his associates to hand him over 
to the Go\ emment, so that the re\ olutionary party 
might be sa-ved from dire want of funds and his lifes 
V. ork might go on 



‘Within or Without the Empire.' 


The follo\\in^ letter was addres'^cd to the editor, 
“\oiiDg India ’ b\ Rvshliihari 
Sir, 

1 am an Indian — t. refugee m Japan I am not sure 
whether it IS not the height of impertinence for an 
iflaignihcant humole being like me to join issue 
with you, or foi the matter of that with most of 
the Congress leaders on a subject on which jou all 
are regarded as, or at least supposed to be autho 
Titles, haMUg spent much tune and money m the 
study of political philosophy as propounded b\ the 
English writers As an Indian and as one who 
tried in the past to ser\e Mother India in his own 
wav ind who hopes to continue his work la future, 
althougfl along different lines, I, boweaer, consider 
It of paramount importance to address you these 
few line-, in order to get a clearly definite eapre^sion 
of vour opinion on a \ ital question 

In the \oung India of August 3, 1922, (page 321), 
you reproduc“J under the heading ‘ The Mentality of 
Free Nations an article from an Australian I,abour 
paper passing, rightly a severe criticism about Mr 
Shastris mission, and remarked therein — "It is no 
wonder that the attitude of Au,tralian workers is 
on^ of diaguat towards aa Iml aa who accegits the 
subjection of his country to foreign rule when it is 
soug it to te k'pt up no*" by conient but by force of 
military power— "Now I would respectfullj ask you 
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to let the Indian people know through the columns 
of your paper if there is a single instance 111 the 
whole world of a foreign rule kept up by the con 
sent of the governed For a free and full growth, 
complete freedom is absolutely essential not only for 
human beings but also for animals and plants e\en 
The domination of one by another is unnatural and 
contrary to the highest impulse of human nature 
1^0 people on earth can consent to be governed by 
another people It is an anomaly and except in 
English political literature this phraseology le, 
to maintain foreign rule with the consent of the 
goteraed, cannot be found anywhere else in the 
world There can be either Freedom or the opposite 
of It — Slavery There is no midway If you and other 
tenerable leaders want real liberty for India, you 
must be prepared to sever all British connection and 
must announce to that effect On the other band if 
it IS the object of the Congress not to exert for com 
plete independence but to endeavour to better In 
dian’s lot within the Empire and to ensure her more 
humane treatment at the hands of her conqueror by 
securing Home Rule, which, in other words means 
prepetuation of her present position of a slave the 
Congress leaders should say so plainly. It certainly 
does more harm than good to adopt an unnatural 
course, as implied in your remarks about foreign rule 
with the consent of the governed. 

L have had a talk on this suliject with, many Arne- 
jicans and Japanese, some of them being authorities 
•on international laws. They just stmplj cannot 
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understand what the Indian leaders mean bj Home 
Rule or status of equal partnership within the 
Empire. Australia and Canada can have real freedom 
within the Empire for the sole reason that they are 
peopled by the same British race and have the same 
customs, manners, traditions, religion and language. 
They are quite right and logical when they claim 
the Empire as their own. But the case of India is 
quite ditferent. She is a conquered country inhabited 
by people of completely different customs, traditions, 
religion and language. For India to desire to re- 
main within the Empire is to acknowledge herself 
as a slave. Freedom and slavery cannot go together. 
If India wants freedom, she must completely sever 
all connections with Britain. Of course she will be 
at liberty to conclude a friendly alliance with Eng- 
land but that should be done as between equals be- 
tween two sovereign states. If she wants Home 
Rule or status of equal partnership within the Em- 
pire, it cannot mean anything else than that she 
desires to prepetuate her serfhood. 


Tokyo, Japan, 
September 21, 1922. 


Yours truly, 
RashBehiri Bose 



S4ILENDR^KATH GHOSH 


Saikndranath Ghosh w as born at benhati in the 
district of Khulna, Bengal in the month of No\ em- 
ber, 1892 This w as his maternal uncle’s home His 
ancest’-a^ ullage IS Kungram, Xarail, in the district 
of Jessore 

SaiJeas iather — Snjttt J'tdtmath Ghos} 2 , ^in old 
man of 67 now — read up to the B A stand ird, 
entered the Jail department lO 1S79 as an Assistant 
Jailor, servea in that c.ipacit> up to ISS-t when his 
services were dispensed with m consequence ot a 
quarrel with one of his superior officers Then Jada 
Babu shifted to the Goiernment Education depart- 
jtnent and retired with a pension in 1015 after 
serving full thirty jears \nother of his ancestors 
was also m the Jail Department for a short time and 
some of the members of the family are still in Govern 
ment service as professor, etc* 

Saileu s mother Kusum Kuman w as an educated 
brilliant lady who died a premature death at the 
age of 27 at Senhati, her father s house, m 1900, 
leaving three male children of whom Sailen was the 
eldest She was married m 1885 She had a 
daughter who was born before Sailen, but died at 
the age of 13 Sailen’s second brother Benojendra sat 
for the final M B examination of the Calcutta 
University His third brother Anilendra after pass- 
ing the B S c examination has entered the Engmeermg 
classes of the Benares Hindu University. Sailen has 
two youger step-brothers and one step-sister 
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Sailen’s grandfather lived up to more than 80 
years, and his grandmother died at the age of 104 
Sailen \Yas first sent to the Senhati High English 
School for his education where he continued up to 
the 6th class Then he was transferred to the 
Victoria Collegiate School, Narail, only for a year 
Then he was taken to the Ra\ensha\\ Collegiate 
School, Cuttack, Orissa, in 1904 He appeared in the 
Entrance E^.amlnatlon in 190S, but got plucked m 
Sanskrit His cousin, u ho was a professor in the 
Go^emment College, Cuttack, and with whom he was 
putting up, got Molently angry witn him at this, 
and for his taking part m the Swadeshi mo\ement 
started in connection with the Bengal Partition 
agitation Sailed was lined R«. oj- bj the Head 
Master of the Collegiate «chool for participation in 
the SwiSeshi tigitation The professor was bent 
upon stopping Sailed s further education but at the 
request of Saileu’s father, ga\e him a fresh chance 
for continuing his studies but in a different scliool, 

% iz , Cuttack Training Academy, w hence he succe«!s 
full;^ passed the Entrance D\amjn'itJon ne\t ycir 
with a second grade scholarship ’ 

He was admitted into the Raienshiw Collctre in 
1909 and took up Intermediate in Science with 
Botanj as liis addition il subject. In 1911 he pa«'ic<l 
the I S c t-xnmin ition in the fir»t di\ ision 

Then he entered the Prcsidcncj College, CalcutUi, 
and p'\«:scd the BS c m examination 1919 with first 
class honours in phjsics, securing a scnolar«hip of 
Rs. 32/* per month for two j cars. 
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From the same College he took the degree of 
Master of Science with a first class first in physics in 
1915 submitting in lieu of his optional papers a 
brilliant thesis on "the properties of ironfilms- 
deposited electrolytically in a magnetic Held” 

Saxlen secured record marks in his "research 
papers” on physics in the M S c Exammation and 
w as aw arded a scholarship of Rs 150/ per month in 
the TJnuersity College of Science, Calcutta He 
helped the authorities m securing appliances for the- 
Physical Laboratory of the College from Maharaj 
Sir Mamndrhchandra Nandi of Cossimbazar 

The Syndicate of the Calaitta tlniversity further 
sanctioned a scholarship of Rs 250/ a month to enable 
him to prosecute his higher studies in the Harvard 
University tenable for three years or more After 
weeks na>, mouths of police in\estigation Sailen was 
granted a first class character certificate bj the then 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, and 
■was given a pass port for America But at the last 
moment, this passport was snatched axvay from 
him, under the Defence of India Act, on the allega 
tion of ha^ mg harboured for a night ( as was subse 
quentlj known ) a small band of political dacoits 
Moreo\er, a home lutemmeot order \\as issued 
against him under the sime montrous Act Sailen. 
had made himself scarce and been on the look out for 
escaping abroad to save himself from the clutches of 
the Indian Go\ ernment 

He absconded in June, 1916, living m Calcutta 
and elsewhere m hiding for a few months, obtained 
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-supply of funds wherewith to go away to a foreign 
country, and in the disguise of a sailor started for 
America in December, 1916, where he reached safely 
in time 

In May 1917 information was received through 
'Government that he had been arrested at New York 
by the United States Government He was released 
on a bail of 25,000 dollars along with 14 others who 
were however convicted on a charge of conspiracy 
against the British Government. 

After appearing in the BS c Examination Sailen 
‘Came over to Knshnagar, Bengal, where his cousin 
had been transferred as a Professor of Physics in 
the local Government College To spend the vacation 
in a worthy manner he suggested to some of bis 
friends there to start an institution for the education 
of the "working classes In conjunction with the 
present author, he set himself in right earnest 
about this, and as a result of their effort stands the 
Xnshnagir Workingmen's Institute, one of the finest 
institutions for the education of the misses in 
Bengal 

During Siilen's College days, his father and uncle 
pressed for his marriage, but he sternly refused to 
marry He had i large circle of friends amongst the 
student population of Bengal, and Calcutta, m 
pirtiailar, who were then in the \orte.x of re%olutic>- 
nary movement m Bengal, though secretly 

Sailen has always been \cry nfTcetJon itc towards 
relations and fnends He has been regularly corres- 
ponding with them since his self transporation to 
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America. He has made his way thefe in the political 
field, where he has gained distinction, as National 
Organiser of the Friends of Freedom for India Societj*. 
This Society has opened branches in the important 
centres of the United States of America, such as 
Boston,Philadelphia, Washiagton,Chicago, Pittsburgh 
and New York. The object of the Society is to main- 
tain the right of nsylaat for political refugees from 
India, and to present the case for the Independence 
of India. The sjonpathies of the American people are 
being enlisted and a glance at the letter given below 
will give an idea of the Society and its importance. 
This letter was written to one of his friends in 
August, 1921. 

Salien is also acting as the National Director of 
the American Commission to promote Self-Govern- 
ment { Swaraj ) in India with its head-quarters at 
Washington. Many gentlemen of position and in. 
fluence including some Judges, Mayors, Ex-Governors, 
Senators and others are Us members. 


Friends of Freedom for India. 

799 Broadway ( Rooms 538-G39-540 ) 
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came across your name. And that is why I am wri- 
ting you this letter. 

It seems to us very desirable that Indian National 
Congress should be represented at the Disarmament 
Conference in Washington D. C. this November. Re- 
presentatives from all free and oppressed nations are 
going to be there and why shall not India be re- 
presented there ? 

We made preliminary enquiries and have been told 
that if we have an official status — an official delega- 
tion of the Indian National Congress — we can be 
given a hearing. 

The Friends of Freedom for India which I organised 
about two years ago will be there, but it will be 
there as an American organisation. 

Please trj* your best to send a delegation to this 
Conference. In case you cannot send one then we wish 
to be recognised as the official delegates of the Indian 
National Congress. Given this credential I assure you 
we shall not only be heard at Washington, hut can 
raise enough money to support the entire movement 
from this country. Money can be had. We need more 
workers. Then I can assure you the rest. 

In case you can have me declared as the official 
delegate of the Congress please send me an official 
letter and have it announced publicly in the “daily 
papers. I may have to retain the service of a law- 
yer ( close to President Hardinge ) and need have to 
have wide powers. Do your best. 

August 22nd, Hoping to bear from you, 

1^21. Sincerely yours 

Sailen Ghose. 
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tlie Sitndarb'ius The ca.rgo said to consist of 
30,000 rifles with 400 rounds of ammunition e'lch 
and 2 lakhs of rupees Meanwhile "Martin” had 
telegraphed to Hana &. Sons m Calcutta, a bogus 
firm kept by a well knowm rerolutionary, that ‘ bust 
ness was helpful ' In June Harry 5L Sons wired to 
"Martin for money, and then begin a senes o 

remittances from Helffench in BataMa to Harrj ^ 

Sons m Calcutta between June and August, which 
aggregated Rs 43,000, of which the ^e^ olutionan^ 
received Rs 33,000 before the authorities dlSCO^ere 

■what -was going on , ,, r t 

"Martin * returned to India in the middle o J ^ 
and the conspirators Jatin Mukberji, Ja u P'' 

Mukherji, Nareadra Bbattacharji ("Martin ), B o 

noth Chatterji and Atul Ghosh get about making 
plans to receive the Ma^e^Jcks cargo and crop o> 

It to the best a<l\ antage Thej deaded to dt'i c 
the arms into tlirce parts, to be sent respcctivelj to-— 

(1) Hntia, for the Eastern Bengal districts to be 
worked by the members of the Barisal party 

( 2 ) Calcutta 

(3) Balnaore 

The, considered that they ricnr mimcricnl!} 
stronj; enouRli to deni iMth the troopn m Den„nl, but 
the, fc-ircd rcioforecmenu from out'ide U.th this 
■den m ticn they decided to hold up the three nniu 
railways into Bengal In blowing np the principal 
bridges Jattmira was to deal with the Madras 
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Nagpur Railway, while Satish Chakrabarti was to 
go to Ajay and blow up the bridge on the East- 
Indian Railway. Naren Chaudhuri and Phanindra 
Chakrabarti were told off to go to Hatia, where a 
force was to collect, first, to obtain control of the 
Eastern Bengal districts, and then to march on to 
Calcutta. The Calcutta party, under Naren Bhatta- 
charji and Bepin Ganguli, were first to take Fort 
William, and afterwards to sack the town of Calcutta. 
The German officers arriving in the Maverick were to 
stay in Eastern Bengal and raise and train armies. 

In the meantime, the work of taking delivery of 
the cargo of the Maverick was apparently arranged 
by Jadu Gopal Mukharji who is said to have placed 
himself in communication with a zamindar in the 
vicinity of Rai Mangal. who had promised to pro- 
vide men, lighters, etc., for the unloading of the ves- 
sel. The Maverick would arrive at night and would 
be recognised by a series of lamps'hung horizontally. 
It was hoped that the first distribution af arms 
would take place by the 1st of July 1915. 

There was no doubt that some men under instruc- 
tion from Atul Ghosh, actually went down by boat 
to the neighbourhood of Rai Mangal to help in the 
unloading of the Maverick. They seemed to have 
stayed thereabout ten days, but by the end of June 
the Maverick had not arrived, nor had any mes- 
sage been received from Batavia to explain the delay. 

While the conspirators were waiting for the 
Maverick a Bengali arrived from Bangkok on the 
3rd July with a message from Atmaram, a Punjabi 



APPENDIX. 

( From the Sedition Committee’s Report } 
THE GERMAN PLOT IN BENGAL. 

In August 1915 the French Police reported that 
it was generally believed among revolutionary 
Indians in Europe that a rebellion would break 
out in India in a short time and that Germany 
would support the movement with all her power. 
"What ground there was for this belief the following 
recital of facts •u’ill show. 

In November lOl^, Pingley (a Maratha) and 
Satyendra Sen (a Bengali) arrived in Calcutta from 
America by S S. Satamis. Pingley went up country 
to help to organise a rising there. Satyendra remain- 
ed in Calcutta at No. 159, Bow Bazar. 

Towards the close of 1914- it was reported to 
the police that tbe.partners in a rtvwluhi cloth-shop 
named the Sramajibi Samavaya, viz., Kam Chandra 
Mazumdar and Amareodra Chatarji. were scheming 
with Jatindra Mukharji, Atul Ghosh and Narendra 
Bhattacharji to keep arms on a large scale. 

Early in 1915 certain of the Bengal revolution- 
aries met and decided to organize and put the 
whole scheme of raUing a rebellion in India with 
the help of Germans upon a proper fooling, establish- 
ing ccK>pcnition Ijetween revolutionaries in Siam 
and other places with Bengal and getting into touch 

by dncojtics. 
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Thereupon the Garden Reach and Beliaghata 
•dacoities -were committed on the 12th January and 
-22nd February which brought in Rs. 40,000. 
Bholaiiath Chatarji had already been sent to 
Bangkok to get in touch with conspirators there. 
Jitendra Nath Lahiri,*''who arrived in Bombay from 
Europe early in March, brought to the Bengal 
TCYolutionaries offers of German help and invited 
them to send an agent to Batavia to co-operate. 
A meeting was thereupon held, as a result of which 
Naren Bhattacharji was sent to Batavia to discuss 
plans with the Germans there. He started in April 
and adopted the pseudonym of C. Martin. In the 
same month another Bengali, Abani Mukbarji, was 
sent by the conspirators to Japan, while the leader, 
Jatin Mukharji, went into biding at Balasore owing 
to the police investigations in connection with the 
Garden Reach and Beliaghata dacoities. In tiie 
-same month the S.S. Maverick, of 'which more will 
be told, started on a voyage from San Pedro in 
California. 

On his arrival at Batavia ‘'Martin’* was intro- 
duced by the German Consul to Theodor HelfFerich 
who stated that a cargo of arms and ammunition 
was on its way to Karachi to assist the Indians in 
a revolution. ‘'Martin” then urged that the ship 
should be diverted to Bengal. This was eventually 
agreed to after reference to the German Consul- 
’ General in Shanghai. "Martin” then returned to 
make arrangements to receive the cargo of the 
Maverick, as the ship was called, at Rai Mangal in- 
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the Suadarbans. The cargo was said to coasist of 
30,000 rifles with 400 rounds of ammunition each 
and 2 lakhs of rupees. Meanwhile “Martin” had 
telegraphed to Harry & Sons in Calcutta, a bogus 
firm kept by a well-known revolutionary, that “busi- 
ness was helpful.” In June Ikirry & Sons wired to 
“Martin” for money, and then began a series of 
remittances from Helfferich in Batavia to Harry & 
Sons in Calcutta between June and August, which 
^ggfsgated Rs. 43,000, of which the revolutionaries 
received Rs. 33,000 before the authorities discovered 
what was going on. 

‘‘Martin” returned to India in the middle of June, 
and the conspirators Jatin Mukherjb Jadu Gopal 
Mukherji, Narendra Bhattacharji (“Martin*’), Bhola- 
nath Chatterji and AtuI Ghosh set about making 
plans to receive the Maverick’s cargo and employ 
it to the best advantage. They decided to divide 
the arms into three parts, to be sent respectively to-^ 

(1) Hatia, for the Eastern Bengal districts, to be 
worked by the members of the Barisal party. 

(2) Calcutta. 

(3) Balasore. 

They considered that they were numerically 
strong enough to deal with the troops in Bengal, but 
they feared reinforcements from outside. ^Yith this- 
idea in view they decided to hold up the three main 
railways into Bengal In* blowing up the principal 
bridges. Jatindra was to deal with the Madras- 
railway from Balasore, Bbolanath Clmtterji was sent 
to Chakmdharpur to take cliarge of the Bengal- 
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Nagpur Railway, while Satish Chakrabarti w’as to 
go to Ajay and blow up the bridge on the East- 
Indian Railway. Naren Chaudhuri and Phanindra 
Chakrabarti were told off to go to Hatia, where a 
force was to collect, first, to obtain control of the- 
Eastern Bengal districts, and then to march on to 
Calcutta. The Calcutta party, under Naren Bhatta* 
charji and Bepin Ganguli, were first to take Fort 
William, and afterwards to sack the town of Calcutta. 
The German officers arriving in the Maverick were to 
stay in Eastern Bengal and raise and train armies. 

In the meantime, the work of taking delivery of 
the cargo of the Maverick was apparently arranged 
by Jadu Gopal Mukharji who is said to have placed 
himself in communication with a zamindar in the 
vicinity of Rat Mangal. who had promised lo pro- 
vide men, lighters, etc., for the unloading of the ves- 
sel. The Maverick would arrive at night and would 
be recognised by a series of lamps'hung horizontally. 
It was hoped that the first distribution af arms 
would take place by the 1st of July 1915. 

There was no doubt that some men under instruc- 
tion from Atul Ghosh, actually went down by boat 
to the neighbourhood of Rai Mangal to help in the 
unloading of the Maverick. They seemed to have 
stayed thereabout ten days, but by the end of June 
the Maverick had not arrived, nor had any mes- 
sage been received from Batavia to explain the delay. 

While the conspirators were waiting for the 
Maverick a Bengali arrived from Bangkok on the 
3rd July with a message from Atmaram, a Punjabi 
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inspirator there, that the Germ xn Consul in Siam 
rvas sending by boat a consignment of 5, 000 rifles 
and ammunition and 1 lath of rupees to Rai Mangal. 
The conspirators thinhing this was in substitution 
of the Maverick’s cargo induced the Bengali messea* 
ger to return to Bangkok via Batavia and tell Helf- 
ferich not to change the original plan and that 
other consignments of arms might be landed atHatia 
( Sandwip ) and Balasore in the B ly of Bengal or 
Gokarni on the west coast of India, south of iCarwar. 
In July Government learnt of the projected landing of 
arms at Rai Mangal and took precautions. 

On the 7th August the police, on information 
Tcceived, searched the premises of Harry & Sons and 
-effected some arrests. 

On the 13th August one of the conspirators sent 
from Bombay a warning telegram to Helffefich in 
Java and on the loth of August Narendra Bhatta- 
charji ( ^‘Martin’') and another started for Batavia 
to discuss matters with Helflerich. 

On the 4th of September the Universal Emporium 
at Balasore, a branch of Harry & Sons, was searched, 
as also a revolution.ary retreat at Kaptipada 20miles 
distant where a map of the Sunedarbans was found 
together with a cutting from a Penang paper about 
the Maverick. Eventiuilly a gang of five Bcngalies 
was ^rounded up", and in the fight which 
ensued Jatin Mukharji, the leader, and Chittapriya 
Ray Chaudhuri, the murderer of Inspector Surcsb 
Chandra Mukharji, were killed. 

During this year nothing more was heard from 
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“Martin” by the conspirators and eventually two of 
them went to Goa to try and telegraph to Batavia. 
On the 27th December 1915 the following telegram 
was sent to “Martin” at Batavia from Goa : — “How- 
doing — no news ; very anxious. B. Chatterton.” 
This led to enquiries in Goa and two Bengalis were 
found one of whom proved to be Bholanath Chatarji. 
He committed suicide in the Poona Jail on the 
27th January 1916. 

We will now shortly narrate the story of the 
Maverick and another vessel, the Henry S. both 
of which started from America for Eastern waters, 
in connection with the German plot, and describe 
certain other schemes entertained by the Germans. 

The S.S. Maverick was an old oil tank steamer 
of the Standard Oil Company, which bad been pur- 
chased by a German 6rm. F. Jebsen & Co., of San 
Frandsco. She sailed about the 22dd of April 1915 
from San Pedro in California without cargo. She 
had a crew of 25 officers and men and five so called 
Persians, who signed on as waiters. They were all 
Indians and had been shipped by Von Brincken of 
the German Consulate at San Francisco and Ram 
Chandra, the successor of Hardayal on the Ghadr. 
One of them, Hari Singh, a Punjabi, had quantities 
of Ghadr literature in trunks. The Maverick went 
first to San Jose del Cabo in Lower California and 
obtained clearance for Aujer in Java. They then 
sailed for the Island of Socorro, GOO miles west of 
Mexico, to meet a schooner called the Annie Larsen 
which had a cargo of ^^rms tnnd 
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. purchased by a German m New 

* and shipped at San Diego o ^^gtrocted 

The Master of the Maveock h^d , 

stow the nfles in one of ^„„„n.t.o» 

flood them with oil j necessity to s“ 

another tank, and in mse of n ^ ,neeti. 

the ship The Annie harden « 

with the Maierick and jnjaias 

Mn.erick sailed ^or nnthor^s__;„ 

^“d :nr empty HO.- 

3:^ -rs 

man ‘Ambassador at Washing ^j;^,,„„ned K) 

Germany, but the claim m' 

American Government of the . j,, 

Helfferich took care of the j^^ck 

3n BatuMT, and ,tcd ‘ . d 

America, “Alertin’ being substi ^\ftef hi* 

Thus ‘^Martin” cscJipcd to AnicHC 
■^bere he was arrested the Am®^* ^ ^ 

Another %esscl which started “'Pc n 
Indian plot was the HenO 

“'t e'e ired ft°“ ,,'„mi'”'''"" 
Wini. WctJ'''"' " “OKO of nrma and ,|,„ntit< 
~'’"n..i.l, '‘“eo'ereil I,J tile Customs 11 “ . „ . 

!'" •'''llm..i„;"'‘"'rr ..nlan,l thim. I<f<>tf ^''' [ 

>-r ^.r", “■'» cimnmal to P‘>"'‘"^,n 
'’-•or l,„.i,. , pul 11'“’ 
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ix port in the Celebes She had on board t^^ o German 
Jlmencaas, Wehde and Boehm The general inten- 
tion seems to have been that she should go to Baflg 
Trok and land some of her arms which were to be 
concealed m a tunnel at Pakoh on the Siam Burma 
frontier while Boehm trained Indians on the 
frontier for the imasion of Burma. Boehm was 
arrested in Singapore on Ins waj from BataMa, 
which he had reached from the Celebes He had 
joined the Henery S at Manila under instructions 
received from Heraraba Lai Gupta in Chicago, and 
was instructed the German Consul at Manila to 
see that 500 revolvers were landed at Bangkok and 
the rest of the consignment of 5,000 sent on to 
Chittagong The arms were said to be ^e^ oU ers 
w ith rifle stocks , probably therefore they Were 
Mauser pistols 

There is reason to behe\ e that, w hen the scheme 
connected with Ma\enck filled, the German Consul 
iGeneral at Shanghai arranged to send two other 
ships with arms to the Baj of Bengal, one to Rai 
Mangal and the other to Balasore The first was to 
carry 20,000 rifles, 8,000,000 cartridges, 2,000pistols 
and hand grenades and explosi\es and two lakhs of 
rupees, the other was to carry 10,000 rifles, a million 
cartridges and grenades and explosives ^‘Martin”, 
however, pointed out to the German Consul at Ba 
tav 11 thit Rai Mangaf was no foager a sale landing- 
place and suggested Hatia was better The proposed 
-change of place was discussed with Helffcnch and 
eventually the follow ing plan wais evolv'ed — 
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Francisco trial which began in November 1917 
resulted in further convictions in connection with 
these plots, but the details have not yet reacHfed 
India. 


In October, 1915, the Shanghai Municipal Police 
arrested two Chinamen in possession of 129 auto- 
matic pistols and 20,830 rounds of ammunition 
which they had been instructed by a German named 
Nielsen to take to Calcutta concealed in the centre 
of bundles of planks. The address to which they 
were to be delivered was Amarendra Chatarji, 
Sr-imajibi Samavaya, Calcutta. Amarendra was one 
of the conspirators who absconded to Chandernagore. 

The address of Nielsen, namely, 32, Yangtsepqo 
Road, which was proved in the trial of these China- 
taen, appears in a note-book found on the person of 
A,bam, the emissary to Japan mentioned in para- 


Sraph 5, when he was arrested at. Singapore on his 
homeward voyage. •There is reason to believe that 
this or a similar plot was hatched in consultation with 
Rash Behari Basu, who was then living in Nilesen’s 
house, for pistols which Rash Behari wished to send 
to India were obtained by a Chinaman from t le ^ * 
Tah dispensary, lOS, Chao Tanp 
one or Nielsen's oddress rc^rded^^.n^^^ 

-\nother revolntionary rvho 1 d 

nnd nsUed ,M»ni to pirc a messaKe to Mat. Lai Raj 

nt Clnmderna.rore saying everyth.ns teas al nR-.t 

but they must dcv?«e^ some mc.ans b>- which 
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could be got safely into India se^nV 

contoined the addresses of Matl ^ ^ernagdrer 
other known revolntionaries of Cha 

Calcutta^ Dacca and Comilla Among ot era 

■was that of Amar Smgh, engineer, Pahoh, 
place in which it had been arranged that some 
arms on the Henry S should be concraled 
Singh was sentenced to death at Man a y 
hanged 

. ( SedtUon CommMet s Report, UrTz.m.rO) 



